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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


We have not the slightest intention of being responsible 
for anything in the nature of Germanophobia. The 
attitude which we shall adopt in foreign affairs is one of 
minding our own business, and pointing to what is neces- 
sary for our own needs and defence. In carrying that view 
into effect we shall discuss several hypothetical possibilities, 


and in doing so shall necessarily from time to time make . 


reference to the resources for offence of our various neigh- 
bours. Over a long course of years a great deal of dis- 
agreement has been caused between this country and the 
nations of the Continent by fussy approaches made to 
those nations on matters which it was entirely within their 
own province to deal. This sort of attitude towards foreign 
affairs was most apparent during the joint administration 
of the Foreign Office by the late Earl Granville and Mr. 
Gladstone. We were continually interfering on humani- 
tarian Pecksniffian grounds in matters with which it was 
the sole province of other Powers to deal as they thought 
fit. The consequence was that the influence of Great 
Britain abroad during that period was absolutely null and 
void. We were cordially detested, as busybodies usually 
are, and the humiliating episodes of the Conference of 
London put the coup de grace to our European influence. 
With the advent of Lord Rosebery to the Foreign Office, 
a statesman who would brook no interference by Mr: 
Gladstone, matters gradually began to mend, and con- 
tinued to do so during the administration of that office 
by Lord Salisbury. We have indulged in this short 
résumé because we fear that we see symptoms of the 
present Government reverting to the disastrous attitude 
to which we have referred, The continual nagging at 
the German Foreign Office to attempt to secure an inter- 
national arrangement on the question of naval armaments 
is premature and most damaging to our self-respect, 
our prestige, and our influence. Mr. Asquith recently in 
the House of Commons had to announce that he had once 
more received a snub in the pursuit of this policy. We 
are glad to notice that opinion in- both countries is 





gradually veering to a saner quarter. The dignified and 
beneficial line will be to allow that feeling gradually to 
mature until both Governments are convinced that public’ 
opinion is ready to support, and, indeed, to demand that 
a competition which will be useless, detrimental, and dis- 
astrous shall come to an end. 





The admirable article in the National Review entitled 
“Cocoa and Cant” throws a valuable side-light on Mr. 
Lloyd George’s heroics in the House of Commons launched 
against a poster issued by the Tariff Reform League deal- 
ing with protected Radical cocoa. Mr. Lloyd George re- 
ferred to the poster in question as “the worst of all the 
disreputable posters he had seen.” Of course, Mr. Lloyd 
George ought to be an authority on such matters. We can 
only assume that during the General Election he must 
have been too much occupied in the preparation of his 
elegant orations to have had time to notice the posters 
which were issued from the official headquarters of his 
party. Mr. Lloyd George worked himself into a fury, 
and is reported to have been responsible for the statement 
that this perfectly true and absolutely accurate poster con- 
veyed a suggestion of falsehood, and that its “only elec- 
tioneering value was that it suggested a lie.” This 
phrasing appears to us to be somewhat unfortunate, as 
it seems to convey a sort of guilty knowledge on the part 
of Mr. Lloyd George that a lying poster has an electioneer- 
ing value. The reason, we think, for the vehemence of 
the Chancellor must be looked for in the necessity for 
placating the owners of a large portion of the Radical 
Press. The curious opinions of this Press on various 
matters relating to betting and otherwise are adequately 
dealt with in the article to which we have referred. 
Elasticity of conscience is no new feature amongst pro- 
fessors of Radical opinions. We remember during the 
election for the City of London a small paper which wag 
temporarily published to air the views of the Radical can- 
didate. One of the most prominent and urgent appeals — 
was to voters to be especially careful on no account to 
omit to make use of the plural vote and to go at all hazards 
to tne polling booth in the City of London. Not very 
decent action this on the part of adherents to a party to 
whom the plural vote is a thing accursed. 





On Monday afternoon, in the House of Lords, the Earl 
of Portsmouth called attention to the inadequacy of the. 
Territorial Army for home defence, in view of the opinion, 
now prevalent amongst experts that the landing of a large. 
hostile force was practical. The debate which followed 
was remarkable for the divergency of the views of almost 
all the speakers on every subject which came up for dis- 
cussion. We suppose that these debates are necessary and 
useful by way of keeping the country in touch with our. 
true military position, and alive to our Imperial interests, 
but surely they must cause endless amusement to the 
officers of the German Headquarters Staff. Speaker after 
speaker based his arguments on the opinion of the experts 
that no foreign Power would attempt to land less than 
70,000 men on these shores while we retain command 
of the seas. The calculation is based on the answer 
to a question put by Mr. Balfour to Lord Roberts. How 
we can be said to retain the command of the sea and at, 
the same time allow 70,000 men to land on these shores 
seems capable of some little explanation; but no doubt 
the eternal expert will clear up this anomaly. As Lord 
Derby pointed out, the fallacy of all such calculations is. 
proved by the very varying views of the experts them- 
selves. Two years ago they said that we must be prepared 
to meet the sudden raid of 10,000 men; now they say 
70,000 men, and what is to prevent the number increasing 
to 200,000 next year? It is obvious that no soldier or 
layman can correctly calculate the exact number of 
enemies we might have to meet on our own shores. In 
war it is the unexpected that always happens, and any 
calculations based on assumed figures are valueless. The 
wise man does. not go through life conjuring up in his 
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mind imaginary and uncertain dangers and hourly 
altering his plans to meet every changing breeze of fear 
or doubt which sways him. He makes a calm survey of 
his present and future needs, and takes those steps which 
he considers necessary to safeguard his interests and to 
consolidate his position, and 7m b> the consciousness 
that he has done what he believes to be right and necessary, 
he regards the future with Wan ad and worries little 
about the enmity of his neighbours. 





Surely it is time that we applied this principle to our 
National Defence, and put a stop to these endless debates 
as to how, when, where, and in what numbers the Germans 
intend to hurl themselves on our peaceful shores. It must 
be a tremendous incentive and an endless source of amuse- 
ment to our enemies to watch the continual state of ner- 
yous excitement in which we live. Now she has got the 
clue, so to speak, Germany would be well advised in the 
event of hostilities, even if she could not spare an army 
corps, to send a few hundred men disguised as waiters to 
cause a diversion in some fashionable restaurant, because 
to judge from our present siate of nerves such a movement 
would paralyse the action of our fleet, would stop our 
food supplies, would lead to a rebellion in India, and upset 
our whole military system. Lord Portsmouth has done 
good service in calling the attention of the nation to the 
shortcomings of the Territorial Force, but in our opinion 
he would have been much wiser to have considered the 

uestion on its merits and not from the point of view of 
the probabilities of invasion, because whether we have an 
enemy within a thousand miles of us or not, if by the 
sanction of the Legislature a certain sum of money is sub- 
scribed for a particular purpose, the public and the tax- 
payer are entitled to see that they get adequate value for 
their outlay. There is also the danger that if we base our 
military requirements on certain definite premisses, namely, 
the danger of invasion by a force of a particular strength, 
and if the immediate danger be removed by the establish- 
ment of an entente between ourselves and Germany, we 
shall then sink back into our customary apathy, and it will 
be impossible to rouse public opinion to a proper appre- 
ciation of our normal requirements as a world Power. 





In the course of the debate many facts were brought to 
light which conclusively prove that both in numbers, pro- 
ficiency, and, above all, in organisation, the Territorial 
Arm os fallen far short of reasonable expectations, The 
number was originally fixed at 300,000 men, and in March 
of this year there was actually serving 260,000 men, which 
is over 15 per cent. below the proper strength. But of these 
98,306 were under twenty years of age, and only 163,000 
of the total force had attended the fifteen days’ drill in 
camp. From these figures it will be seen that we have 
nothing like 300,000 trained men to take the place of the 
expeditionary force of 160,000 should it ever be despatched 
for service abroad. At the present moment the War Office, 
by the admission of Lord Lucas, could not mobilise a 
single one of the 14 divisions of the Territorial Army, 
as horses, waggons, men, and staff officers are all lacking, 
and hardly a single man in the entire force can be said 
to be a properly trained soldier. This state of affairs is 
deplorable, and must be remedied quite apart from the con- 
sideration as to whether the Germans intend to honour 
us with a visit or not. ‘he various “ scratch” packs which 

o to make up our military system are expensive and 
‘inadequate to our needs. We have Regulars, Reserves, 
Special Reserves, Veteran Reserves, Militia Battalions, 
and Territorials. It is difficult even for an expert to 
grasp the difference in, and the varying duties of, these 
heterogeneous branches of our military machine. It is, 
‘however, safe to say that, in spite of its small numbers, our 
army system is the most complicated and imperfect of that 
of any first-class Power. Is it not time that we seriously 
reconsidered our position and put our house in order? 
‘Then we could regard the future with complacency, and 
not present to an amused world the degrading spectacle 
of a people swayed by ever-changing emotions, scared by 


every shadow which crosses our path, conscious. all the 
time that we are in danger but unwilling to make the slight 
sacrifice necessary to ensure our safety, one which would 
elevate. the tone and improve the physique of the manhood 
of this country, and, above all, plaee us. on the same foot- 
ing of self-respect as our rivals, Lord Esher’s speech 
should be read by everyone who has the true interests of 
the Empire at heart: Baten 


as great efforts as any other association, and its work had 
been as well done as that of any other association, but 
nevertheless it had not succeeded in raising the full number 
of men allocated to the County of London. It had raised 
82 or 83 per cent. It was also a. somewhat distressing fact 
that in the last few months the numbers had somewhat 
diminished, In his opinion they had raised the mazimum 
number of men they would be able to raise in London, He 
did not believe that time was likely to increase the number 
of the Territorial troops who could be raised in this country, 
and that was a very pertinent fact which the Government 
ought to consider. If had raised the full number of 
men they were likely to raise in the County of London, the 
same reasons which would prevent the increase of that 
number would possibly apply to other County Associations, 
He thought, therefore, it was well that the Government 
should face the fact that the total number of Territorial 
troops now raised in this country, which amounted to some- 
thing like 275,000 men, and which corresponded remarkably 
with the number of the Volunteers, was likely to be the 
mazimum which could be raised under the existing condi- 

. tions of the voluntary system. He thought it important and 
, almost essential that in considering all thede questians of 
defence the Government and the country should understand 

* that main fact. 


Do we not read in this the doom of our voluntary system! 





On Monday there broke out at Gateshead, on the North- 
Eastern Railway Company’s system, one of the shortest 
and most ridiculous strikes in the whole history of the 
rest between Capital and Labour. For nearly a week 
traffic and trade in the North of England have been com- 
pletely disorganised, causing a great loss of time’ and 
money to all concerned. The causes of the outbreak are 
obscure, but they seem to have originated in a vague feel- 
ing amongst the employees that they were being tyrannised 
over by certain of the company’s officials, The ostensible 
excuse for stopping work was the removal of a head 
shunter, called Goodchild, from the east to the west end 
of Park Lane sidings, Gateshead, although without loss 
of position or of pay. This mild disciplinary act caused 
all the other shunters in the yard to go on strike, and on 
Tuesday and Wednesday their example was followed by 
their comrades all over the line, including guards and 
drivers, The strike was not countenanced by the Amalga- 
mated Society of Railway Servants, no strike pay was 
allowed, and Mr. Williams, the general secretary, and 
Mr. Hudson, M.P., were frank in the extreme with the 
men. It is only twelve months since the Conciliation 
Board put an end to a serious dispute, and under the terms 
of the settlement the men were bound not to go on strike 
for at least three years. The strike looked like becoming 
extremely grave, but, fortunately, on Thursday wiser 
counsels prevailed, and the men, acting on the advice of 
their responsible officials, agreed to accept the very 
generous terms offered by the general manager of the com- 
pany, Mr. A. Kaye Butterworth, which are as follows: 


(1) All men now on strike to return to work immediately, 
casuals included ; (2) no legal proceedings to be taken 
against the men who have struck, and no entries recorded 
against them in their histories; (3) the general manager 
undertakes that a number of griévances which men say exist 
shall be inquired into without delay, and if the men so desire 
he will himself receive a deputation within a week to dis- 
cuss the mode of such inquiry; (4) the general superin- 
tendent will meet shunter Goodchild, i if he desires, 
two of his mates, to hear his objections to his removal from 
the east to the west end of Park Lane yard. 


Let us hope that after their wild outing the employees of 





the company will return to a sense of their responsibilities 
towards their fellow-citizens. 


The London County Association had, he believed, made 
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SENSE OR SENTIMENT? 


We feel only the mildest enthusiasm for Mr. Churchill’s 


scheme of tampering with sentences and of prison 
reform as outlined in the House of Commons on 
Wednesday. It is heralded in some quarters, which 


ought to be better informed, as wonderful for its breadth 
of statesmanship and remarkable for the novelty of 
its suggestions. The scheme is, in fact, the outcome of a 
good deal of ignorance commingled with an effusive desire 
to stand well with the gallery. Some of its jewels of price 
are in full operation to-day, and some of its provisions are 
only not in operation because the Government have 
refused to avail themselves of existing powers. What is 
all this about the Suffragettes being allowed to wear their 
own clothes, have first-class prisoners’ food, read certain 
literature and enjoy various other immunities, all of 
which are paraded as merciful concessions, but which in 
effect would have been already theirs by the simple direc- 
tion that these offenders were to be sentenced in the first 
division? The Home Secretary refers to the unnecessary 
committal of persons to prison for the non-payment of 
fines, and he proceeds to prove the non-necessity of the 
oe sentence by the statement that about one and a 
alf per cent. of the prisoners committed paid their fines 
after they had been committed. Mr. Churchill quotes 
an extraordinary statement by a prison governor that 
nearly 50 per cent. of the committals in a certain month 
would have paid their fines if time had been given them. 
This statement was based on the prisoners’ own state- 
ments. Our own knowledge assures us that some extra- 
ordinary misquotation or miscalculation has been made 
here, as the Benches committing to the prison in question 
always accord time for payment in cases in which it is 
proper to do so, having regard to the stability and fixed 
residence of the person fined, If anything more was needed, 
Mr. Churchill might have copied the precedent of his cir- 
cular to magistrates on the Probation Act, and once more 
have instructed them out of the depths of his great know- 
ledge upon matters with which they deal daily. We do 
not believe there is any truth in the suggestion that youths 
between sixteen and twenty-one are sent to prison for 
trivial offences such as Mr, Churchill enumerated, unless 
in the case of several previous convictions or evidence that 
the offenders are on the border of the incorrigible. 
“ Defaulters’ drill” may be a good alternative to imprison- 
ment, at present the expression belongs to the vague, and 
may mean anything or nothing. ll these boons to 
offenders we regard as arising from a desire to pander to 
false sentimentality, and—not wilfully, no doubt—to 
represent the prison system in a light which is not true. 
The prison system is not inhuman. Many who have 
abstained from acts meriting punishment would be glad to 
be as well looked after and cared for as prisoners are 
whilst in prison, and to be similarly assisted as prisoners 
are on release by various organisations—now to be aided by 
Government—organisations which are more anxious to find 
employment for discharged prisoners than they are to 
exert themselves to assist those who, although in want and 
inisery and wretchedness, have retained their self-respect 
and kept clear of offence against the law. It is very 
desirable, in our opinion, to avoid the appearance of put- 
ting a premium on lawlessness. Every person incar- 
cerated in a prison has it in his own hands by good con- 
duct materially to lighten the rigours of his punishment 
or labour, labour which often compares very favourably 
with the work allotted to the poor in workhouses. We 
do not deprecate humanity to prisoners. We do depre- 
cate sickening sentimentality which accords to wrong- 
doers a preferential position over those whose trials and 
troubles are quite as heavy, but who do not transgress 
the law of the land. 

There is, we contend, considerable danger of converting 
prisons into what some offenders have already termed them, 
“Homes of Rest.” What will be likely to be their desig- 
nation when bands of music, concerts, gardens, books, and 
other luxuries are supplied, and when the perfectly whole- 





some porridge and prison fare is exchanged for a menu by 
Oddenino’s chef? Many go in now because they are pre- 
sented with free boots when they leave, or because they ask 
to be sent to prison to get out of the workhouse, and com- 
mit offences against the workhouse rules to obtain their 
object. Undoubtedly there is room for improvement in 
the domain of solitary confinement and the ticket-of-leave 
system. Every humane man will gladly welcome sane 
reforms and any reasonable abatement of rigour. 


UNDINE AND IRENE 


Darx as the wave and white as wave-borne foam 
Two sisters lived, and dreamed old dreams of love. 
Upon the margin of a lake they lived, 

Where reeds were still. Within a forest glade 

The silent lake was set, and statelily 

Was mirror to the native loveliness 

Of white Irene and Undine the dark. 

Together would they glide thro’ the deep lake, 
Together would they thread the forest maze, 
Telling each other halting words of love— 
Undine of how an honour’d knight should come 
Gravely entreating her to be his bride 

In honour; but Irene of a boy, 

Bred in the hills, and laughing, lithe of limb, 
With dark and wanton hair. .. . So, innocent 
They lived... . And at the edge of one clear night, 
Shadowed by a dark rock that touched the lake, 
Irene combed her hair till the spun gold 

Moved in the sombre water at her feet; 

But Undine peeled a golden fruit, and looked 
Where golden clouds fell on the dawning night; 
And there was silence. Suddenly from the wood 
Rode one whose face the dying sun illumed 

(As in a maiden’s dream), And he drew near, 
Drawn by a veiléd loveliness, and said 

A careless word and claimed to look upon 

Two faces. ... Undine, flushed with modesty, 
Was moveless. But Irene turned herself 

And opened her dear whiteness to his word, 

And stepped into the rosy-blushing air. 

(Her hair hung down like golden silk.) She laughed.. 
(Her laugh rang like a bronzen bell.) Her eyes 
Were wonderful like the morning. And that one 
(Unheedful of a bent and drooping flow’r) 
Gravely entreated her to be his bride 

In honour, 


So they rode. And as they passed, 
And as the sunlight passed and all her life, 
Undine cried out: “Irene, sister, stay! 
I heard one laughing in the far grey hills ”— 
And there was silence. And she looked, and lo! 
‘Twas but a little troubling of the lake 
At even. Then in quietness a star 
Rose to the sky. Its voice was like to Love 
And Undine’s voice; its face the face of Peace— 
Irene shining in the holy eve. 


So Undine slept alone, and the near lake 
Was woeful in her dreams. So Undine mused, 
And a wan star rose through the sky. Its voice 
Was Undine’s voice. Its face, the face of Peace, 
Was Undine’s face. . . . And Undine knew that Peace 
Is Love, Love Peace. ... And Undine softly mourned 
Her loveless lost Irene. Undine wept. 
L. I. 
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THE COMPLETE INVADER 
I. 


‘Nations have short memories. The world stands still, 
breathlessly to watch the progress of some supreme 
struggle. It is as though a brace of wrestlers were in the 
ring. Men buy war maps and stick the opposing flags in 
position from day to day, eagerly discussing the next moves 
of the combatants, learning the names of passes, and track- 
ing possible turning movements. The ink is barely dry 
upon the treaty of peace before fog settles down upon the 
arena, lately so sharply outlined in the onlookers’ imagina- 
tion. Six months later, a peak or two stand out in the 
sunlight of remembrance, the rest of the landscape is hidden 
in mountain mists. A couple of years later it is a 
difficult task to recall any names on the discarded war 
chart. We have to look them up on an atlas. This for- 
getfulness has its good side. How quickly natural animosi- 
ties may be forgotten! Mediwval Europe showed its origin 
of savagery in nothing so much as in the manner in which 
it clung to international hatreds. To the savage the tribe 
is all in all. Strike down one of his tribe, by accident or 
malice, and strife begins. The blood due must be exacted, 
with scrupulous thoroughness. It is a series of return 
matches. A life must be yielded by each player in furn. 
No self-respecting savage would let the other tribe off one 
point in the game. The debt must be paid. 


As the world grows older, it becomes more cosmopolitan. 
It is ever merging its variegated hues into a drab greyness 
of uniformity, like a wild animal changing the colour of 
its skin under domestication. The Elizabethan leader of 
men was a good hater. To him the Spaniard was Sir Devil, 
ruffling it in doublet and hose. In sober reality the 
Spaniard was then the enemy of humankind. His frigid, 
calculated, Latin cruelty was mowing down old civilisa- 
tions ina New World. It is impossible to read the records 
of that vile destruction without feeling afresh the righteous 
wrath which stung England into derring-do, when the 
guns of the Armada were firing over Drake’s rigging. In 
verv truth Drake’s drum was the signal for an Armageddon, 
in which chivalry and a tiger lust of blood were pitted eye 
to eye. To-day Briton and Spaniard are friends and allies. 
For how many hundreds of years did the blood feud last be- 
tween France and England! The stubborn Saxon tempera- 
ment was, and is still, the foundation of our racial type. 
British people, let us hope, will be “ die-hards ” to the end 
of the chapter. The scum and off-scouring of Europe 
are now being poured into England, and how long the race 
will resist its emasculating influence, time alone will show. 
None the less, all men recognise that King Edward’s great 
achievement was the understanding with France, that 
quenching of the torch of race-hatred which had been 
handed on, “ by bleeding sire to son,” for hundreds of years. 
Ten years ago Great Britain was hated, if feared, in 
almost every capital in Europe. To-day we have a network 
of alliances in all corners of the world. On March 3, 
1848, “Mr. and Mrs, Smith,” alias King Louis Philippe 
and Queen Marie Amelie, landed from a fishing-boat at 
Newhaven. The late Mr. Henry Willett of Brighton rode 
across the hills to carry the first news of the event to 
Brighton. England at that day was like an imago breaking 
out of its pupa. The railway system was losing a little of 
its novelty. The proportion of population who had seen 
‘a@ locomotive was about as great as the proportion to-day 


who have seen an airship. The railway had been opened 
to Brighton. 





Now it befell that in 1844 a pamphlet appeared, in 
translation, in London, entitled “ On the State of the Raval 
Strength of France, in comparison with that of England.’ 
The author of this pamphlet was the Prince de Joinville, 
third son of Louis Philippe, King of the French. He had 
visited England, and been féted by the young Queen and 
her Consort. On his return to Paris he brought out this 
brochure, the purpose of which was to demonstrate the 
spot on which a landing upon the English coast could be 
most readily effected. The wrath of the English people 
knew no bounds. The incident was denounced as an act 
of treachery. The whirligig of time seldom brings in his 
revenges quite so suddenly and dramatically as was the 
case when the green blouse and blue overcoat of “ Mr. 
Smith” appeared on the very spot where his kinsman 
advised his countrymen to land their expeditionary force. 
For so it was. The most vulnerable spot on the English 
coast, so said the royal strategist, was the strip of low fore- 
shore between Newhaven and Seaford. Under our present 
glib rulers the Coastguard service has been scrapped, and 
watch and ward over the shores of Great Britain have 
become the business of a parcel of amateur landsmen. The 
sooner the gentlemen who now sit at ease on the Treasury 
Bench return to the Law Courts, their more congenial 
field of activity, the better will it be for the destiny of 
the Mother Country. The thesis which we wish to enforce 
is the fact that there exists a spot in the English Channel 
where a crushing blow could conceivably be struck by an 
oversea foe. The expert writers, of course, tell us it is 
impossible. Unhappily the impossible is just the very 
thing that is happening every day. 

Let it be granted that relations are strained between 
Great Britain and a Power possessing a first-rate navy. 
The two-Power standard has, of course, gone by the board. 
It is only of service in the peroration of an advocate. It 
is no longer worth while to keep up the premium of insur- 
ance for national security. Trust to luck. Our most 
experienced soldier and sailor tell us the same tale. One 
says our Army isasham. The other that there is a short- 
age of sixty million pounds expenditure on the Navy. It 
is better to follow the light and leading of a country 
lawyer. True, his avowed sympathies were, in our hour 


of need, in the opposite camp to that of Great Britain— 
but let that pass. 


War, let us say, is casting its shadow over the nation, 
and, in the time of perplexity, amid the clamour of poli- 
ticians, an act of treachery is wrought. Declamation will 
not undo it. War is not yet declared, but the Atlantic 
Fleet has been massed in Dover Harbour, and one dark 
night, in both entrances to that harbour, ships are sunk. 
The strength of the cross currents now renders it impossible 
for a battleship or cruiser to get in or out. The only 
British squadron which can be trusted to hold the Channel 
is thus bottled up, as securely as was the Russian fleet 
in Port Arthur. Seamen know that the currents at Dover 
range across the harbour mouths with the voracity of 
sharks on the watch to pick up stragglers. Let a lame 
duck find her way back into the new National Harbour, 
on which so much treasure has been expended, and there 
she must lie out of action, for there is no dock in which 
to repair her. 

The first blow, then, has been struck. The British public, 
gulled by fair phrases, read it in their morning papers, 
and fail to realise its significance. It means that our fight- 
ing squadron is no longer a javelin with which to transfix 
a mobile foe, but has itself been impaled at a spot which 
an enemy would creep past with masked lights. To make 
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a frontal attack on a first-class fortress would be folly, 
when by stealthily seizing an unprotected spot in the rear 
and making a sweeping moyement a staggering blow may 
be struck at the heart of the Empire. Cuckmere Haven, 
immediately east of Seaford, is a most likely spot for the 
landing of a raiding force, and at or near Dungeness the 
most likely spot for a landing of the enemy’s main body. 
Personal acquaintance with the sea works on this coast 
line and also with the terrain in question is convincing 
on this point. A manual published in 1905, entitled 
“Combined Training,” expressed the view that “it is 
impossible to lay down a fixed and unvarying system of 
attack or defence.” A landing force, movin~ on Cuckmere 
Haven, would never come within effective range of New- 
haven fort. The field of fire of this fort is completely 
masked to the east by South Hill. It is safe to say that 
the trajectory of the Newhaven artillery, owing to the nar- 
rowness of the Cuckmere gorge and its steep slopes to the 
west, would never reach the bottom of the valley, even 
though a dropping fire were attempted. Consequently, in 
contrast to the accepted military axiom of avoiding an 
advance through defiles where possible, this gorge affords 
exceptional facilities for such a movement. No permanent 
works at present exist by means of which the natural 
advantages of the countryside are utilised for the purposes 
of defence, and it is therefore a case of the whole district 
being at the mercy of the first-comer and holder. The 
normal force at Eastbourne recently consisted of: 


1 company Naval Volunteers, 

3 batteries of Militia Artillery, 
3 batteries of Volunteer Artillery, 
1 company of Royal Engineers, 
1 Cadet Corps, 


and at Newhaven of a small detachment of Garrison 
Artillery. 


Under these conditions Cuckmere Haven forms a landing 


place secluded and isolated, and such that if a small force 
of men were hurried forward they could seize and cut the 
railways to the south and east, thus severing the chief 
means of communication to fortified points likely to be 
of vital importance to the defenders, and which points 
might enable them to take the invaders in flank. 


It is assumed that the officer superintending an invasion, 
in which Fleet and Army are combined, would make a 
timed attack from more than one point, since in the one 
case his immediate object would undoubtedly be to hurry 
ashore a mobile raiding force, this force to act also as a 
screen to the littoral, on which his ultimate landing and 
mobilisation would take place. To secure a foothold, the 
first object of the invaders would be to land a raiding 
force which, by forced marches and skirmishing, could 
seek out the defenders’ communications, and secure for 
the main body the most suitable outpost line which the 
topography of the country afforded. The movement of 
the raiding force would be, speaking generelly, in echelon 
forward, so as to envelop and join hands with the forces 
being landed, to strike as the main body. It is laid down 
in “Infantry Training” that “troops must never be 
hurried into action.” This must be taken to apply to a 
main body, whose preparations should be deliberate and 
detailed. With a raiding body investing a hostile country 
the detailed orders of co-operation in attack, while care- 
fully thought out beforehand, would be acted on promptly, 
as time gained is an all-important factor, and it would be 
impossible to observe all the customary precautions. The 
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attack would be timed so as to fall at a period of spring 
tides, and the first landing would be effected at about 
2 p.m. on a Saturday. 

(Po be continued.) 


SOME POETS OF THE VICTORIAN 
ERA 


I.—IntRopuctToRY. 

Waar constitutes a poet? Times without number the 
question has been asked, and it has been answered in a 
thousand varying ways. “To make beautiful conceptions 
immortal by exquisiteness of phrase”—James Russell 
Lowell’s reply—does not satisfy the critical inquirer ; many 
prose-writers succeed in accomplishing so much, and the 
title of poet must in justice be given to some whose works, 
as far as we may know, are in no sense assured of immor- 
tality. Shelley’s statement, again, that “it is the business 
of the poet to communicate to others the pleasure and 
enthusiasm arising out of those images and feelings, in 
the vivid presence of which within his own mind consists 
at once his inspiration and his reward,” seems to omit 
a great deal, The poet, if he be truly poet, cares little 
whether his ecstasy be shared or solitary; although, in a 
certain distortion of the meaning, it may conceivably be 
his “ business” to publish the remembrance of his exalted 
hours, in search of the bread which perisheth. “Poetry,” 
said Carlyle, “we will call musical thought; the poet is 
he who thinks in this manner.” Still less can we accept 
this as an answer. If the poet does not get. beyond think- 
ing, he cannot legitimately take rank—he is excluded by 
his very silence; and he must both think and write much 
more than mere music if he-is to claim the title. George 
Brimley, a sound and sensible critic of sixty years ago, 
wrote: “ Whatever objects poetry deals with must be pre- 
sented to the mind of the poet as concretions of diverse 
phenomena organised into phenomenal unity by the per- 
vading vital influence of a subjective idea ”—a reverberant 
assertion, and excellently logical, taken with its con- 
text, but calculated to leave the student’s wits stunned 
rather than enlightened. Wordsworth, as is well known, 
regarded the poet as a teacher; Matthew Arnold dogma- 
tised, and said that “poetry is essentially a criticism of 
life”; but neither of these half-truths help us much in 
our quest. 

We might go on adding to the list of incomplete attempts, 
all of them suggestive, none adequate, for the length of a 
column, yet at the end find ourselves left with but an 
indifferent recompense—the conclusion that no single sen- 
tence can ever be the chalice to hold the pearl of a defini- 
tion of poetry. The utmost we can do is to analyse briefly 
our own experience, when, having known the veil torn 
aside for some unforgettable moment—whether it be by 
Chaucer or Swinburne, Shakespeare or Shelley—our hearts. 
have burned within us, some subtle part of our being 
sprang to meet the poet’s thought, to share his joy, his 
sorrow, his passion, his pain. And such an analysis, 
rough though it will inevitably appear, discloses one salient 
fact: that in these glimpses of the sublime, these moments 
of divine uplifting, our imagination and our emotions have 
swung together irresistibly, and our critical sense, for the 
time, has been in abeyance ; often, too, the closest examina- 
tion of the poem will fail to reveal the secret-of its power. 
It seems as though a light from the poet’s soul shone 
through the glass of the poem; the simplest word, written 
under fierce impulses, seems charged with a subtle mag- 
netism to draw the reader’s heart. It may be a stanza of 
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a lyric will move us suddenly, as Philip Burke Marston’s | 


“At Parting” : 


Take thou this song-flower in thy tender hand, 
Nor turn thine eyes awa 
There in the-day’s decline. 
My life lies dark before me—all unplanned, 
- ‘Loud winds assail the day; 
I leave my song-flower folded in thy hand, 
And turn my eyes away, 
And turn my life from thine. 


Or it may be that Henley’s tiny cameo, “It was a bowl 
of roses,” glows with quick light, and finds its response 
in the reader’s breast. How shall we fix the appeal of the 
words! Much depends on the mood of the reader ;‘“ we 
are all poets when we read a poem well,” said one—but 
we do not always feel moved with that strange thrill. 
We are here confronted, however, by o flaw in our 
deduction, if we are tempted to define the poet as one 
who can bring to us this peculiar vision of the soul, for is 
not the emotion thus obtained entirely different from the 
purely intellectual delight which comes when we read, let 


us say, Milton’s magnificent sonnet, “ On the Late Massacre 
in Piedmont”! 


Avenge, O Lord! Thy slaughtered saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter’d on the Alpine mountains cold, 


These rolling, resonant lines affect us by their music, 
their splendid vowel-sounds; the subject, at this date, 
makes scarcely any appeal—we are not now interested in 
Piedmontese affairs. We are then taken captive by form, 
by incomparable craftsmanship, by consummate congruity 
of style with subject, Again, in Meredith’s “ Love in the 
Valley,” we have the double entrancement of beauty of 
subject and beauty of treatment; we are in love with the 
picture the master has painted, and, at the same time, 
allured by the method of its achievement—the wonderful, 
haunting rhythm, The form, the sound, and the sense 
are here inseparable; how.ludicrous it would be even to 
think of expressing such verses in any other way—how 
oe to re-write them and retain their power! 
it is with many other poems, and our search for a 
clear definition, that shall also be concise, is baffled. We 
are only sure of negative propositions—that imagination 
is not everything, nor intellect, nor subject, though in the 
hands of exceptional men, or in hours of exceptional 
inspiration, each of these potent forces can move the poet 
to high deeds. When to a lively fancy and a wide experi- 
ence are added the love of rhythm and the sense of lan- 
guage, we have the static condition from which at any 
moment a poem may be evolved. Afterwards, if necessary, 
comes the controlling brain, and the knife of self-criticism, 
It is not possible, nor would it be pertinent, to trace 
here the causes which led to the astonishing richness of 
the poetic vein in England during the nineteenth ventary. 
Men of action, men who are to carve their names for suc- 
ceeding generations to read, are the product of great 
periods and mighty ages; forces unseen unite to bring 
them to birth; a thousand little touches of circumstance 
and opportunity conspire to push them to the front. The 
same is true, though to a less extent, of poets and philoso- 
hers, men whose victories lie in the realms of thought. 
© poet’s song becomes part of the country’s wealth; so 
it was with Herrick, light singer of Jove; with Milton, 
‘poet of the sonorous line ; and with Wordsworth, England’s 
great home-land poet, to mention three diverse types; and 
‘so it must ever be, if the poet is worthy. 





THE BEECHAM OPERA SEASON 


“Tue forthcoming season at His Majesty’s Theatre is an 
organised endeavour to present, for the first time in Eng- 
land on such a scale, the manifold resources of opera 
comique in all its variety.” Such were the opening words 
of the circular distributed by Mr. Thomas Beecham last 
April. It continued as follows: “ Mr. Beecham declines 
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to believe in a permanent lack of appreciation for opera 
comique, any more than he allowed himself to believe in 
the supposed indifference of the public to grand opera.” 
Now that Mr. Beecham’s season is drawing to a close, 
it’‘may be appropriate to consider it as a whole and to 
attempt to estimate the effects it is likely to have on the 
much-neglected class of opera which Mr. Beecham has 
revived, ~ / 

First let it be said that every single opera that Mr. 
Beecham has produced has been extremely well mounted— 
in fact, the gorgeousness of the stage effects has been one 
of the features of the season. This, of course, is in 
pleasing contrast with the scenery that one usually asso- 
ciates with comic opera companies, and especially with 
performances of Mozart’s comic operas, Secondly, Mr. 
Beecham has got together and trained what is probably 
the most sympathetic and responsive orchestra that has 
ever played in an English theatre; individually most of 
them are first-class players, collectively they have done 
wonders, It is distinctly something to be proud of to 
have been a member of the “Beecham Symphony 
Orchestra.” Thirdly, Mr. Beecham himself is in many 
respects an ideal pilot in such an enterprise. He has 
enthusiasm, he has a true artist’s musical insight, and 
he has (apparently) almost unlimited resources to fall 
back upon, A stickler for hard work during work-time, 
he is full of fun during play-time, and gives his orchestra 
a free hand when they are not rehearsing or performing. 
As a result, they love him, and work all the harder to 
please him, And yet, in spite of all these advantages, 
there has hardly been a single opera during the season 
that can be said to have gone at all perfectly, Perhaps 
on the whole “ Hiinsel and Gretel” reached the highest 
level of performance. Here all the characters were 
admirably suited in their parts; it would be almost impos- 
sible to imagine a more delightful Hinsel than Miss 
Muriel Terry, a more winsome Gretel than Miss Ruth 
Vincent, or a jollier father than Mr. Harry Dearth. The 
piece had, of course, been previously played yh te 
the same cast at Covent Garden during Mr. cham’s 
spring season, and it undoubtedly gained considerably by 
its transfer to the smaller stage and the smaller house 
at His Majesty’s. 

Offenbach’s “ Tales of Hoffmann” was also excellently 
interpreted on the whole. Both Mr, Coates and Mr. 
Hyde were really good as Hoffmann, and Miss D’Argel 
and Miss Hatchard as the doll Olympia, Mlle. de Lussan 
as Giulietta, Miss Vincent as the consumptive Antonia, 
and Mr. Austin as the three evil genii were all more than 
adequate. 

“ Muguette,” too, a delicate lyrical piece, was admirably 
layed—Miss Vincent in a “Veronique” part, Mr. John 
boates, and Mr. Harry Dearth all acquitted themselves well. 
But beyond these three there was some more or less serious 
defect in all the rest of the performances. In “Il 
Seraglio ” the pronunciation of Miss Alice Verlet and Mr. 
Hans Lissmann was pitiably ludicrous; moreover, Miss 
Verlet is no longer equal to the very exacting music of 
Constance. Mr. Bardsley, as Pedrillo, though he sang 
well, over-acted the whole time in a most aggravating 
way. But both Mr. Robert Radford as Osmin and Miss 
Maggie Teyte as Blonda were quite admirable. In “The 
Marriage of Figaro” Mr. Robert Maitland was a marvel 
of stiffness, which he apparently mistook for dignity, and 
Miss Carrie Tubb as Marcellina, the housekeeper who has 
been living in illicit intercourse with her master, Doctor 
Bartolo, was absurdly overdressed. But here, again, Miss 
Maggie Teyte gave a perfect study of her part, and looked 
the love-sick page to perfection, while Mr. Lewys James 
as Figaro, Miss Agnes Nicholls as the Countess, and Miss 


Beatrice La Palme as Susanna, the Countess’s scheming 
maid, were all excellent. 
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“Cosi fan tutte” was only moderately done. Mr. Hyde | 


was good throughout, as was Miss La Palme. But Miss 
Vincent had very little conception of the part of Isidora, 
besides being physleally incapable of singing the music 
adequately; and Mr, Austin constantly tended to force 
his voice, and was frequently out of tune. 


In “ Die Fledermaus” the fault lay with the work itself. 
A more inexpressibly boring opera it would be impossible 
to conceive; coming, as it does, from the pen of a man 
who wrote some really good tunes, it is quite pitiful. 
And yet critics have been found to rhapsodise about 
“Viennese sparkle and gaiety”! Mr. Beecham showed 
excellent judgment in not conducting this so-called 
“comic” opera himself, but it was hard luck on Mr. 
Hamish MacCunn. Miss La Palme and Miss Terry 
worked hard in their thankless parts, and Mr. Walter 
Passmore was funny in that characteristic way that popular 
English comedians have of getting out of the picture. 
The rest of the characters appeared to have given up all 
hope of making the thing “go” before t started, 
But perhaps, on the whole, it was just as well that the 
work was not better done; it certainly didn’t deserve it. 
“Feuersnot” has already been noticed in these columns, 
but it should be mentioned that Mr, Austin was a distinct 
improvement on Herr Oster as Kunrad. Apart from 
questions of pronunciation, he has a much more powerful 
voice, and kept considerably better pitch. But his acting 
has all Herr Oster’s stiffness. 


What lessons can be drawn, then, from Mr. Beecham’s 
season! In the first place, the artists engaged to play the 
leading parte should be more experienced than many of 
those Bit erto engaged by Mr, Beecham. Of course, experi- 
ence will come in time to those he has already engaged, and 
it is a significant fact that he has entered into a three years’ 
contract with most of his a Also, Mr. Beecham 
might well perfect himself in the mere technique of con- 
ducting; on more than one occasion during the Mozart 
operas, and several times in the course of “ Feuersnot,” 
it was impossible to tell precisely what he was beating, 
which may go far to account for the frequent discrepancies 
between what was happening on the stage and in the 
orchestra. Mr, Beecham has set himself such a high 
standard in other directions that it is a pity he should not 
come up to it in this respect. 


Above all, Mr, Beecham has set about things in the 
right spirit, and he has infused this spirit into those 
under him. No insane prima donna worship, no visits 
to His Majesty’s “because it is the thing to do,” no 
attractions beyond those afforded by fhe stage and the 
orchestra—these have been some of the points in which 
a move has been made in the right direction. And the 
public has responded to his call in an unmistakable 
manner. Although the season started during the dark 
week that followed on the death of the late King, there 
has been a good attendance throughout, and the last week 
promises to end in a blaze of triumph. 


A word as to Mr. Beecham’s plans for the future. 
From October 1 to December 31 he announces a season 
of grand opera at Covent Garden. An exceptionally 
interesting repertoire includes D’Albert’s “ Tiefland,” 
Delius’ “ Koanga,” Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” “Figaro,” 
and “Tl Seraglio,” Saint-Saens’ “Henry VIII.,” Strauss’ 
“Salome” (if licensed), “ Elektra,” and “ Feuersnot,” 
Verdi’s “ Aida,” “ Falstaff,” and “Otello,” and Wagner's 
“Tannhauser,” “Tristan and Isolda,” “Flying Dutch- 
man,” and “The Mastersingers.” There are also 
rumours of an intended summer season next year at Drury 
Lane, with a catholic repertoire and a list of artists that 
includes Mmes. Melba, Farrar, Nevada, and Mary 
Garden, and MM. Scotti, Gilibert, Dalmores, and Chalia- 
pine. Whatever happens, we may be sure that Mr. 
Beecham -will not remain inactive. He has boundless 
energy, and he intends to place opera in England on on 
artistic basis. In doing so he may probably find it neces- 
sary to drive more than one nail into the coffin of Covent 
Garden. 
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REVIEWS 
BRITISH COSTUME. 


British Costume during Nineteen Centuries. By Mus, 

Cu. H. Asupown. (T. ©. and E. ©. Jack. 12s. 6d. net.) 
Mas. Asnpown’s useful and pleasantly written volume upon 
British costume is in method and general arrangement 
similar to the companion volume of “ Arms and Armour.” 
The pre-Tudor period is by far the best; for here there 
is more scope for original work. The authoress has made 
full use of a close study of manuscripts in the British 
Museum ; and she has developed a very useful and definite 
system of classifying the costume of ladies rewertwrs, Say 
the head-dress which decorated it. In the later portions Mrs. 
Ashdown works in fields already gleaned by Planché and 
Strutt, and most of the engravings in the text are familiar 
to readers of Fairholt. se who are interested in late 
costumes she refers to the abundant sources of information 
to be found in the fashion plates and illustrated periodicals, 
and the last years of the eighteenth century are ver 
briefly describsd. The nineteenth century is not dealt 
with, as @ separate volume would be necessary to do justice 
to the richness of the material. 

The authoress writes that “it may be admitted as an 
axiom” that during tho reign of a strong king, when the 
time is full of stirring events, costume retires into the back- 
ground and makes little, if any progress; whereas “under 
a weak or effeminate monarch costume and all its acces- 
sories proceed by leaps and bounds, Perhaps the most ¢ 
ecoentric and striking dresses ever evolved saw the light 
during the reigns of Edward II., Richard II., Hen I, 
Charles II., and George IV.” But costume reac a 
high degree of richness and elaboration under Edward ITI. 
—« decidedly strong king. Mrs. Ashdown claims him “ as 
the exception which is necessary to prove the rule”; but 
what has she to say about the development and elaborate 
decoration of dress under Henr II, and Elizabeth, 
neither of whom can be characterised as weak and effemi- 
nate! And their reigns were undoubtedly full of stirring 
events. The love of display, the interest in costume, are 
not necessarily the marks of weakness and effeminacy. 

The whole book is a monument to the eccentricity of 
human nature from the days of the hennin to the hoop. 
The grotesque hennin is ogre supposed to have been 
introduced into France by Anne of Bavaria, Queen of 
Charles VI., and it naturally after a time appeared in 
England. The name was possibly derived by some French 
writers from the old verb gehenner (modern géner) to 
trouble or incommode. In order to increase the weight 
and general inconvenience of this steeple-like head-gear 
“a veil more or less voluminous was attached to it, pre- 
ferably near its upper extremity, where the maximum of 
leverage would be obtained.” In an illuminated copy of 
“ Froissart’s Chronicles” the artist has satirised the hennin 
by drawing a pig upon stilts, playing upon a harp and 
wearing a tall steeple head-dress with a very pronounced 
veil. The horned head-dress—another — of discom- 
fort—naturally suggested the Prince of Darkness to the 
satirists of the time, and Lydgate wrote a ballad on the 
subject, “A Ditty of Women’s Horns,” in which he men- 
tions that horns were given to beasts for defence, a thing 
contrary to femininity, and beseeches them to cast their 
horns away, inasmuch as the Virgin Mary never wore 
them. Another writer compares women in this head-dress 
to horned snails, to harts, and to unicorns, and tells a 
entlewoman who went to a feast with the head 
so strangely attired with long pins that her head-dress 
resembled a gallows—and she was consequently scorned 
by the whole company, who said she carried a gibbet upon 
her head. However, these gibes had, as usual, no effect 
upon the vogue and life of the fashion. Men’s fashions 
were no more rational—witness the long-pointed shoes or 
poleyns in vogue in England during the reigns of 
Edward IV. and Richard III. A writer of the period 
describing them states “that the men wore shoes with a 
point before half a foot long; the richer and more eminent 
personages wore them a foot long, and princes two feet; 
which was the most ridiculous thing that ever was seen.” 
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Another example of the absolute tyranny of the fashions 
is the hoop, which wes at its most inflated width from 
1735 to 1755. In 1745 it was referred to as “ an enormous 
abomination,” and the caricaturists asserted that ladies 
wearing the hoop looked like donkeys carrying panniers. A 
print of the period exhibits its extreme inconvenience, 
and suggests methods to remedy it, such as a coach with 
a movable roof, and a derrick with ropes and pulleys to 
drop the lady into it. When the wearer was seated she 
occupied the space usually allotted to half a dozen of the 
male sex. 


The illustrations, which are plentiful and well chosen, are 
mostly drawn from medieval manuscripts, which invariably 
related to sacred or classical subjects, but the characters 
are all dressed in the costume of the period. “Thus Moses 
appeared in the Saxon period in the dress of a Thegn, 
while in the Sloane M.8., 346, written towards the close 
of the thirteenth century, the law-giver appears in chain 
mail end plate, armed with sword and spear, and prancing 
upon a gaily caparisoned charger.” This custom, writes 
Mrs. Ashdown, prevailed until the close of the fifteenth 
century. As a matter of fact, the custom of portraying 
scriptural and mythological characters in contemporary 
costume lasted until the close of the seventeenth century, 
and is a feature of needlework pictures throughout the 
Stuart period. It is interesting to realise the extraordi- 
narily late growth of a taste for historical accuracy in cos- 
tume. Fairholt wrote that the reign of imaginary costume 
had reached its close, and a conviction of the necessity 
and value of “truth” in this particular had been the slow 
growth of late years. The stage, until quite recent times, 
was behind the standard of the day in taste, and even 
to-day, with some notable exceptions, “the representation 
of historical costume upon the stage is still almost in its 
infancy, so far as periods anterior to the Tudor are con- 
cerned, and this is most sincerely to be deplored, inasmuch 
as mediswval costume has a charm and grace of its own 
which is quite unknown to post-Reformation dress.” Mrs. 
Ashdown has found by actual experience that an audience 
pays much more critical and appreciative attention to a 
play which is costumed strictly in accordance with his- 
torical detail than to one dressed in a pot-pourri of stage 
dresses which are invariably a réchauffé of costumes 
authentic, conjectural, and mythical. It is probable 
that the present revival of interest in historic 
costume has been fostered by the numerous Pageants 
which have been held during the past few years; and it 
is pleasant to think that though anachronisms have 


appeared upon the arena, these have been growing rarer 
year by year. 


There are certain omissions in Mrs. Ashdown’s book. 
The very. interesting subject of embroidery in relation 
to costume is barely touched upon; and the index, under 
Embroidery, gives references only to Anglo-Saxon times. 
Quilting, applied to costume, is such a marked feature 
of the reign of James I. that it certainly deserves a brief 
mention. The authoress says very truly that the approxi- 
mate date when any costume died out is just as important 
as its introduction, but that it is “practically never 
alluded to” in the plentiful works upon costume. This 
is over-stated. References to the dying out of a vogue 
are, however, rarer than to its first appearance. Mrs. 
Ashdown underrates her readers’ equipment when she 
writes that “very few persons, apart from those in touch 
with the actual books, have the least idea what, say, 
‘Cott. M.S. Nero D., vii.’ implies. It is the method 
adopted by the British Museum for cataloguing the MSS. 
in their possession.” It might be assumed that readers of 
Mrs. Ashdown’s highly technical work will not be puzzled 
by such familiar references. There are some mistakes 
which should be corrected in a future edition. Goscon 
(p. 259) is a misprint for gosson; Fig. 384 obviously 
illustrates costumes of the reign of Charles II., not, as 
it is stated, of Charles I.; while Fig. 100 is a repeat of 


Fig. 94, and Fig. 102 of Fig. 97. There is a great deal | 


of room for improvement in the index. 





A VAGABOND JOURNEY AROUND 
THE WORLD 


A Vagabond Journey Around the World. By Harey A. 
Francx. (Fisher Unwin. 15s. net.) 


Tue author of this book, a wide-awake American, set out 
from his home in Detroit to travel round the globe, prac- 
tically with only the clothes he wore and a small camera 
—although he took a few dollars to purchase extra films 
in case of emergency. The record of his tramps, his rides, 
his voyages, his narrow escapes, makes very interesting 
reading, but it is marred by a number of faults which we 
should not have expected from one who admits an educa- 
tion at the University of Michigan. Even in the care for 
realism, which seems to have taken so strong a hold upon 
modern writers, there was no need to reproduce quite so 
many times the objectionable adjective which apparently 
forms a part of the conversational equipment of every 
“ beachcomber” the world over; it is a matter of taste, of 
course, but such things can be suggested, if necessary, with 
as emphatic an effect as the use of the printed word itself 
affords. Flaws of taste, in fact, are by no means infre- 
quent; for example, when Mr. Franck, railing at the 
rigorous caste observances of the Hindoos, says that “to 
see educated, full-grown men descend to the fanatical 
childishness of ridiculous customs seems, in this twentieth 
century, the height of absurdity,” he forgets that he is 
speaking of a religion that was old before America was 
discovered, and that the native convictions may be quite 
as justifiable as his own; the clash of Occident and Orient 
annoys him unnecessarily. He is too fond of a sudden 
excursion into grandiloquent terms—to state that “ the 
weather is calorific” is not good writing, and to allude to 
the “bruises on the salient points of his anatomy” does 
not bring the smile which he evidently expects. To try 
to be funny means as a rule failure. 

On the other hand, Mr. Franck had many really 
humorous experiences, which he recounts in a delightfull 
humorous manner. His interview with the native cler 
at Cook’s office in Beirut, Palestine, and the account of 
the amazing quantity of mixed money he obtained there 
in exchange for a sovereign, is one of the best things in 
the book. Apart, again, from the thousand comical inci- 
dents in which such an original journey must abound, the 
pages which tell of his penniless days in Marseilles, of 
the way in which the heterogeneous collection of “ hobos ” 
from all quarters of the world forgathered and assisted 
each other in times of stress, and of the peculiar methods 
of the various “ asiles” and “homes” with their temporary 
guests, teem with interest, and there are many chapters 
of this bulky volume where one is compelled to read on 
regardless of time. The human element takes primary 
place throughout the book, and the queer characters with 
whom the author rubbed shoulders in out-of-the-way corners 
would make the fortune of a novelist; we could, however, 
have borne with a little more amplification in the way of 
description. We neither desire nor expect the “ purple 
patch,” especially from a citizen of the United States, but 
Mr. Franck careers through so many countries, touches 
so many comparatively unknown spots—his tramp with a 
chance comrade through the forests of the Malay Peninsula, 
for instance—that some more coherent picture of them 
would often have been welcome. We cannot help thinking 
occasionally what the author of “The Path to Rome” 
would have made of these unrivalled opportunities. How- 
ever, it is perhaps ungracious to cavil—when there was 
so much to see and so much to relate it must have been 
no easy task to select from sheaves of notes that which 
skould give most pleasure to most readers. Altogether, 
while maintaining our introductory reservations, the book 
is very entertaining, and the photographs with which it 


| abounds are distinctly good. 
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A DICTIONARY OF MUSIC 


Groves Dictionary of Music and Musicians. Edited by 
J. A. Futter Marrianp, M.A., F.S.A. In five volumes. 
Vol. V., T—Z and Appendix. (Macmillan and Co. 
21s. net.) 


Tun monumental task of bringing out a new edition of 
Grove’s Dictionary has now been completed, except for 
the index, which will présumably follow in due course. 
On the whole Mr. Fuller Maitland is to be heartily con- 
gratulated on the result. The five volumes into which the 
work has been enlarged are models of conciseness; and 
throughout the dictionary there are signs of the same pains- 
taking and conscientious toil that marked the original 
edition. In a work designed (as announced in the preface 
of the first edition) for the use of professional musicians 
and amateurs alike, there must necessarily be several 
technical details which will not appeal to the average 
amateur ; but even these have been made interesting. The 
work teems with invaluable information, and there are 
singularly few addenda et corrigenda in the Appendix, 
considering the scope and comprehensiveness of the dic- 
tionary. 

The fifth volume comprises, of course, several of the most 
important musical instruments—viola, violin, violoncello, 
trumpet, and trombone. All the articles on these have 
been written with care and insight, and there is, in 
addition, an interesting article on violin-playing. Sir 
Hubert Parry contributes a scholarly article on Varia- 
tions, and there are articles on Temperament, Tempo, 
Touch, Tuning, Waltz, Wind Instruments. Among 
composers Weber comes first with forty pages, Jahns’s 
admirable monograph being freely drawn upon; Wagner 
is dealt with in all his aspects in thirty-two pages; and 
T'schaikowsky, Tartini, Tallis, and Wesley are fully treated. 
The article on Verdi is especially interesting, as’ it consists 
largely of words that are almost the great composer’s own. 
This is the original article written in 1885 for the first 
edition of the dictionary; it has been preserved entire, 
being brought up to date by additions in square brackets. 
By means of an appendix, Mr. Maitland has brought the 
work completely up to date; there are several references 
to musical events that occurred early in the present year. 
Of living musicians there is generous notice, among con- 
ductors Weingartner, Wood, Safonoff, and Allen; among 
composers, Ravel, Delius, and Vaughan Williams; among 
singers Scotti, Sammarco, Destinn, Tetrazzini, Elwes, 
Austin, and Coates are mentioned. But Mr. Thomas 
Beecham, who has done more than any man to further 
the cause of modern, and especially of modern English, 
music in England, has had no article allotted to him, 
though his name occurs more than once in the course of 
the fifth volume. There is also an excellent article in 
the Appendix on English folk-music; but no mention is 
made in it of Mr. Cecil Sharp, whose energy and unflagging 
devotion have been largely instrumental in rescuing several 
priceless gems of English folk-music just in the nick of 
time; nor is he given a separate paragraph to himself. 
This is a regrettable oversight. 

But these are only one or two small defects in a really 
important work which would do credit to any nation. 





; OLD CHESHIRE 


Memorials of Old Cheshire. Edited by the Ven. Epwarp 
Barser and the Rev. P. H. Dircurietp. (George 
Allen. 15s. net.) 


THERE is much of interest in the county and city of 
Chester. As a County Palatine, Cheshire had privileges 
and rights of a peculiar character. “On its foundation 
during the reigns of its Norman earls, it assumed the form 
of a semi-royal state. Afterwards, on the assumption of 














/ unearthly “Wow! Wow-w! Wow-w!” 





the earldom by the eldest sons of the Kings of England, it 
became their most ancient appanage. Subsequently the 
powers of the Palatinate were gradually vested in the 
Crown, and finally abolished in the reign of Henry VIII., 
the administration of the law being all that was left of 
its ancient prerogatives.” Finally, by the Act of 1830, 
this peculiar jurisdiction was taken from it, and in 1854 
all its records were removed to London. All that remains 
is the name County Palatine, and the title it gives to the 
reigning monarch’s eldest son. 

This volume, like others of the series, opens with a 
sketch of the county as it appears in history, down to the 
Civil War, which wrought more havoc in Cheshire than in 
any other part of the country. The papers upon the half- 
timbered architecture of the county and “The Randle 
Holmes of Chester” are interesting and scholarly contri- 
butions. The paper upon Cheshire families suffers from 
compression, for its subject is an extensive one, as the 
county, according to Camden, “ever surpassed the rest 
in producing nobility, nor is there any county in England 
that has anciently brought more noblemen into the field, 
or can boast a greater number of knightly families.” 
Perhaps the most interesting papers are two contributed 
by Professor T, C. Bridge, which give evidence of a full 
and wide knowledge of the customs and folk-lore of the 
county, and of the early mystery plays of Chester. 

The most curious Cheshire custom still existent is 
called “souling.” “At Salerno,” writes Professor Bridge, 
“we are told that a custom prevailed previous to the 
fifteenth century of providing in every home on the eve 
of All Souls’ Day a sumptuous entertainment for souls in 
Purgatory, who are supposed to revisit temporarily the 
scene of their earthly labours. Everyone left their house, 
and remained in church all night, while the feast was 
consumed by thieves who made a harvest out of this pious 
custom. Such is the origin of our ‘ Souling,’ and it seems 
probable, therefore, that ‘soul-cakes’ were not at first 
meant for consumption by the ‘Soulers’ themselves.” The 
custom is still observed, and on the eve of All Souls’ chil- 
dren still parade Chester and Cheshire villages, singing 
a portion of the old Souling song. “ Pace-egging” and 
“rush-bearing” are to be met with in other counties. 
No date is given of the very interesting harvest “ howling” 
and the widespread custom of “ cutting the neck” by Pro- 
fessor Bridge. He tells us that when the last field of corn 
was cut the farmer had what was called a “ shutting.” 
“The reapers would stand in a ring on some high ground, 
and one, acting as spokesman, gave out the ‘ nominy’ ”: 


“Oh, yes! Oh, yes! Oh, yes! This is to give notice 

That Mester ’Olland has gin th’ seck a turn 

And sent th’ owd hare into Mester Sincop’s standing 
curn.” 


Then, taking hands, they all bent down and uttered an 
Other “ nominies ” 


| followed.. This was supplemented by another ceremony. 


The last stalks of grain were plaited and formed into a 
threefold strand, at which the reapers threw their sickles. 
The one whose aim cut it down was the winner. This 


| was called “cutting the neck,” and the “ Mawkin” formed 
| of the plaited stalks of grain represents the spirit of the 


corn. 
The papers “overlap” rather more than is necessary. 


| We have, for instance, two lists of the worthies of Cheshire. 


In Mr. Ditchfield’s chapter upon the Cheshire worthies 
the connecting link between Melton and Cheshire is really 
too slight to be recorded. On page 11 Mr. Ditchfield’s 
account of the descent of the earldom of Chester appears 
to differ from Mr. Taylor’s on page 22. In the Arch- 
deacon of Chester’s account of “Two Cheshire Saints” it 
is hardly true to say that “Alfred is looked upon as the 
founder of the University of Oxford or of University 
College, its first hall.” The tradition that University 
College was founded by King Alfred was unknown until 
after the Restoration. The book is highly interesting, and 
well illustrated. 
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THE PH@NIX PARK TRAGEDY 
Irish Conspiracies, Recollections of John Mallon, and Other 


Reminiscences. By Frepvertck Morr Bussy. (Everett. 
7s. 6d. net.) 


THERE are certain subjects which seem peculiarly adapted 
to the bookmaker’s art. The story of the Invincibles and 
the Clan-na-Gael who terrorised Ireland and defied the 
English law nearly a generation ago during the troublous 
times which culminated in the murder of Lord Frederick 
Cavendish and Mr. Burke in Phenix Park on May 6, 
1882, is one of them. But Mr. Frederick Moir Bussy, the 
writer of “Irish Conspiracies,” does not appear to be 
endowed with the necessary skill which goes to the com- 
piling of a book. Here he has an interesting subject and 
a wealth of material. As a “Special Correspondent” in 
Dublin during the whole time, he was, as it were, in 
the thick of it, so that we expect those vivifying touches 
which come from intimate knowledge. The period is so 
little remote that most of us can remember the thrill cf 
horror with which we heard on that sunny Sunday in 
May of the inhuman atrocity which has left a lasting stain 
on fedidnt’s fair fame, There is no coherence in the book, no 
method of arrangement. Amidst chapters dealing with the 
notorious Star Chamber method of examination of suspects 
he sandwiches in hints on modern journalistic methods. 
Far and away the most interesting part of the book deals 
with the writer’s recollections of John Mallon, the famous 
Trish detective who succeeded in bringing the Phenix 
Park murderers to justice. Though we are convinced 
that Mallon was an exceptionally able detective who knew 
his business thoroughly, Mr. Bussy detracts from the 
effectiveness of the portrait by his too luxurious adjectives 
and his sentimental asides, Yet with all his lack of 
literary skill, we would not wish the book unwritten. 

We get intimate behind-the-scenes knowledge of the 
workings of this nineteenth-century Star Chamber, 
perhaps the most scandalous and un-English method 
of elucidating crime ever tried in these countries, 
together with vivid pen-pictures of the murderers 
in all their bestial cowardice. Though the author seems 
to sympathise with and rather to justify the assassins in 
their stupid and callous crimes, he only succeeds in throw- 
ing into relief the utter sordidness and brutality of their 
motives. There is nothing ennobling in a cause which 
induces a man to go behind a hedge to shoot a defenceless 
enemy. A cause which has nothing to rely on but the 
assassin’s knife is foredoomed from the start. Ireland has 
suffered incalculably from the stigma of such foul methods 
of calling attention to her undoubted wrongs. They have 
made her name a by-word to those who honestly wanted 
to be her friends. The Sassenach has often wronged 
Ireland deeply, but some of the cruellest blows which have 
been showered upon her were dealt by her own sons. One 
of the strangestfeatures of the whole horrible story is the 
part played in it by Mallon. Never was there a conspiracy 
but Mallon could always get one of the gang to turn 
informer. The method by which James Carey, the arch- 
plotter of the Phenix Park murders, was worked upon to 
turn Queen’s evidence and his first appearance on the 
witness table makes dramatic reading. Mallon had a 
wonderful system of spies. How a criminal ever escaped 
from his meshes is a marvel. By means of his spy system 
he was able to nip many conspiracies in the bud. His 
extraordinary intuitiveness equalled the mythical Sher- 
lock Holmes. He was absolutely devoid of personal fear, 
and some of his adventures make more thrilling reading than 
Lecoq’s. 

The author, with even more than ordinary journalistic 
licence, brings some very serious charges against the 
Royal Irish Constabulary—of shooting down the peasants 
without provocation, of ill-treating women and children, 
of atrocious cruelty, such as setting fire to homesteads, 
of egging on the people and fostering revolt. Those per- 
sons who know Ireland well think that he ought to be 
made to withdraw his charges against as gallant, kind- 
hearted, sober, and fine a body of men as exists. Though 





it is difficult to excuse the Government methods used in 
Ireland during those dark days, it is not fair to put on 
the police the blame for the errors of their superiors. 
One lasting thought which the book leaves with us is that 
those dark times are now nearly forgotten in Ireland. A 
happier and more contented spirit reigns—both nations are 
beginning to understand one another better. 





FICTION 


The Little Gods. By Rowzanp Tuomas. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) 


Every properly constituted novelist must needs be green 
with envy of Mr. Rowland Thomas. How could they be 
otherwise? Like Grant Allen, he has won a £1,000 prize 
for a story, but—and here is the possible cause for 
jaundice—it was for a short story of some 5,000 words, 
which works out at no less than 4s. a word! The 29,999 
competitors who did not succeed are begged to accept our 
heartfelt condolences.: “ Fagan,” the winning te is 
the first chapter in “ The Little Gods,” which is practically 
a book of short stories, all, except one, laid in the Philip- 
pines. Fagan is a herculean nigger serving with the 
American Army there, who does not believe in discipline, 
and cannot get on with a certain martinet lieutenant. So 
he runs away and ends by literally losing his head, which 
is neatly cut off and bagged by an islander for the reward 
offered, There is one humorous tale, about drunken 
soldiers, which is distinguished by one fact: it is not 
humorous, but dull to a degree! The author’s strong 
points are description of emotions and pathos. Pathos 
especially, which runs through most of his tales and makes 
the story called “ An Optimist” quite masterly and the 
best in the book. It gives an account of an American 
expedition into the interior of one of the Philippines, 
where the fever overpowers everybody except the optimist 
Sullivan. They are all dead, or nearly so, when the 
captain sends Sullivan back to the coast for help. The 
description of his journey, in which weakness at last 
reduces him to crawling on hands and knees, is admirable 
for power and vividness; whilst the after-meeting between 
him and his captain, whom he has thus rescued, 
genuinely stirs the heart. The artistry of the narrative 
is almost worthy of Maupassant. The subjects treated by 
our author are varied and interesting. In one the deser- 
tion of a Japanese girl by an American after he has 
taught her to love; in another, the question of marrying 
a half-caste; the heroic bravery of a meek little man, the 
butt of his company; a sketch of a possibly great man, 
of wasted life; self-sacrifice and ruin—all these make up a 
fascinating book. 





Galahad Jones. By A. H. Apams. (John Lane. 6s.) 

THERE is a certain elusive cleverness about this absurd 
story. Galahad Jones is a dull and middle-aged bank 
clerk, with a wife and family. The hand of the Potter 
must have shaken at his making, for he is a mere negative 
figure—“ one of the innumerable inelect, one of the ruck 
from whose convenient huddled bodies the great passions 
and the great ambitions take hold and leap.” He has 
hitherto had no traffic with romance, but he is at heart 
romantic, his name is a symbol, he is part Galahad and 
part Jones. But an adventure comes across his path— 
one of the kind that would have delighted Stevenson. 
There is a wave of an elusive white hand from a balcony, 


and a letter, addressed “To You,” falls at his feet as he . 


is passing. So this “repressed romantic soul” meets 
the writer. by appointment in the garden at night, and 
discovers that a young girl is kept in durance by her 
father because of her love for a young clerk, of whom he 
does not approve. Sibyl Beach, the mysterious prisoner, 
is really dying from pernicious anemia, and kept a 
prisoner to prolong her life; but Galahad does not know 
this at first, and sacrifices his time, and finally his situa- 
tion, to bring the lovers together. But his knight-errantry 
is not without its reward. It is to Galahad Jones that the 
dying girl turns at the last, crying “My knight! My 
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true knight! My Sir Galahad!” and we are glad to hear 
the ex-bank clerk is offered a post as manager to a new 
branch of her father’s bank in Fiji. The author should 
do much better than this. 





Captain Fraser's Profession. By Joun Srrance Winter. 
(F. V. White and Oo. 6s.) 


Tose who found enjoyment in the doings of “ Raffles” | 


will find a similar figure of daring in the person of Cap- 
tain Armine Fraser. Unlike the former, however, Fraser 
is led to commit a deed which, in the eyes of the law, can 
only be atoned for by capital punishment. By a clever 
process in the placing of false clues, he manages to cast 
suspicion on the very man whom he desires to supersede 
as @ lover. So successful is he that, but for an extra- 
ordinary and unlooked-for dénouement, the victim of his 
hate would certainly have suffered through a miscarriage 
of cen Mrs, Stannard may be right or wrong in her 
estimate of a British jury, but it is surely a risky thing 
for her to infer that a British jury—more especially in a 
life-and-death sentence—can be influenced by any other 
motives than those that work for justice. e story is 
skilfully developed, and the reader, whilst deploring such 
a callous specimen of humanity as the captain, cannot but 
admire the high faith of Winifred Apsley, the blunt sim- 
plicity of her father the General, and the splendid forti- 
tude of Sir Edward Wedderburn, who faced his great 
trial like a true Englishman. 





Fear. By E. Nussrr. (Stanley Paul. 6s.) , 

In ‘Welidinees of imagination these tales may be likened to 
Edgar Allan Poe’s tales of mystery. They are sage | 
thought out, and told with remarkable power, but they lac 
what Poe possessed in a very high form—the transcendin 
and commanding touch of genius, Take, for example, suc 
tales as “In the Dark,” “The Ebony Frame,” or “The 
Shadow.” These, in their way, are all very startling and 
uncanny, but they fail in creating the acute sensations 
which Poe’s story of the “ Tell-tale Heart” produces. It is 
all the difference of the master hand. Nevertheless, Miss 
Nesbit is a talented writer, and those who care for such 
morbid studies as these soul mysteries will find plenty to 
amuse, or perhaps we should say scare, them in these 
pages. At the same time, we should advise all highly 
nervous persons to leave them unread, 





SOME ASPECTS OF MOROCCO 


By E. Asuueap-Barruerr. 


III.—_THE INSTITUTIONS AND LOCAL GOVERN- 
MENT OF FEZ. 


Fez is divided into three parts: (1) The Maghzen, which 
consists of the Sultan’s Palace and Government Build- 
ings; (2) the Medina, which is the business quarter of 
the town; and (3) the Mella, where the Jews have their 
abode. 

The only simile which will give a correct impression 
of the Medina during the busy hours of the day is to 
imagine a human beehive, with each bee sitting cross- 
legged in its own little cell, with thousands of others 
passing to and fro gathering their honey—the necessities 
of every-day life. These little booths are all of a size, 
namely, about six feet wide, six feet running back from 
the road, and four to five feet in height. In them you 
may find as many as half a dozen toilers, sitting cross- 
legged on the floor, each engaged in his particular trade. 
The variety of occupations is infinite: metal-workers, silk 
vendors, grocers, pottery sellers, charcoal-burners, leather 
workers, fancy goods sellers, clothes outfitters, boot- 
makers, butchers, are all found in these same little booths, 
pleased to sell the smallest quantity of any article to 
the humblest of purchasers. But the marked feature of 
Fez is the astonishing number of its fruit shops, and it 
18 NO exaggeration to say that every other booth contains 
fruit and vegetables. The citizens of the capital rely 





largely on fruit during the hot weather, and they are 
supplied from their numerous gardens, and by the sur- 
rounding tribes, who do a good business with the capital. 
The principal fruits and -vegetables are potatoes, very 
fine tomatoes, marrows, pets saty figs, water-melons, and 
mush-mellons, plums, damsons, oranges, apples, and pears. 
Any vegetable or fruit will grow in this fertile soil and 
admirable climate. The prices are very low, and it is 
difficult to see how a profit can be made out of such 
innumerable shops all selling the same article; and, to 
add to the competition, there are numbers of hawkers who 
carry on a thriving business in the street, where they 
sit on mats and sell small quantities to the poorer folk. 
Each Moor in the Medina is engaged in some trade, and 
the space occupied by each and his wares is so small that. 
Fez has the appearance of being the most industrious 
city I have ever seen. 

There are markets for all important necessaries held 
in different parts of the town on various days of the week: 
there is the horse and mule market; the slave market, 
where the negresses, who, as servants and concubines, play 
such an important réle in the households of the principal 
Moors, are bought or sold as slaves. This may seem a 
barbarous custom to Europeans, but it must be admitted 
that, once a comely negress has completed her journey 
from the interior, has passed through the market, where 
she is as carefully examined for imperfections as any 
horse or mule, and has finally entered her future lord’s 
home, they form the most emancipated and mi ye class 
in Fez—their lives being infinitely preferable to what 
they would have led in their own wilds. Other markets 
are for grain, cattle, fuel, fruit, silks, and stuffs. The 
markets are under Government control, and Caids are 
appointed to look after each, to regulate prices, to settle 
the disputes between purchaser and vendor, and to collect 
the tolls due to the Maghzen from the sale of taxable 
goods, The mule and horse market, which is held just 
outside the town every Monday and Thursday, is of 
peculiar interest. It is made the occasion for a gathering 
on the part of the principal citizens, who take a keen 
interest in examining and bidding for the principal 
animals. They are as critical judges of size, shape, 
action, and pace as the most faithful Aabitué at Tatter- 
sall’s. The mules and horses are tethered in rows, and 
can be examined by any would-be purchaser. The Moor 
assumes just that same knowing look which brightens 
the countenance of the most ignorant of English horse- 
lovers when running his fingers down the legs of a pro- 
spective purchase. The animals are brought out in turn 
by their owners to show their paces. The riding mules 
are carefully watched for their powers of ambling; the 
pack mules, who are shown with their packs on their 
back, must be strong, active, and well-seasoned; and 
the horses are chiefly prized, as far as I can gather, for 
their capacity to go 100 yards at top speed and then stop 
dead, thanks to the useless cruelty of the Moorish bit. 
The horses and mules are sold by auction under rules 
rather different to those in force at Tattersall’s. At the 
fall of the hammer the animal does not necessarily become 
yours unless you drag him quickly out of reach of further 
temptation, for the owner will always reopen negotiations 
if a higher or more promising bidder makes his appear- 
ance. But this little defect is remedied by another excel- 
lent and salutary rule which enables you to buy animals 
with confidence. Every purchase is taken before the 
Government vets., who do their duty in a very conscien- 
tious manner, and for a small fee will pronounce on the 
soundness of your choice. They also ask the price, and 
if they consider too much has been paid they will knock 
off a certain number of dollars. 

Trades-unionism is no recent innovation at Fez, for it 
has existed for centuries whilst still undreamt of in the 
industrial centres of Europe. The workers in the various 
trades bind themselves together, and appoint represen- 
tatives to look after their rights and interests and to 
negotiate with the officials appointed by the Maghzen to 
regulate the industry and civil life of the capital. Fez 
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is divided for administrative purposes into eighteen 
quarters, which are administered by representatives 


‘ chosen from among the citizens by themselves, but who 


have to receive the approval of the Maghzen. They are 
responsible for the collection of taxes, the upkeep of the 
roads, the water-supply, and the policing of their district. 


It is a little surprising to leave a country where a great 
struggle is still waging over such questions as public 
education, salaries of teachers, the feeding of school 
children, the care of the sick and aged, hospitals, public 
morality, and, above all, how to deal with the indigent 
poor, and ride into the interior of barbarous Northern 
Africa to find oneself in a city, generally supposed to be 
uncivilised and far behind the march of events in Europe, 
where all the social questions which are now racking the 
Continent have been settled ages since, and now work 
with a minimum of friction, of economic loss to the State, 
and of moral weakening to the people. I have heard of 
military expeditions to tame the Moors, but I never heard 
of a Royal Commission taking the trouble to go to Fez 
to study social problems first hand. The funds necessary 
for the maintenance of the poor, sick, and aged, the funds 
for maintaining the various charities of Fez, are derived 
from the mosque property, and are administered by 
officials called Habous, who are supervised by various 
Caids appointed by the Maghzen. The Habous look after 
the education of the youths of Fez, and when the latter 
come from the interior to study at the Metropolis they 
find them suitable lodgings, introduce them to reputable 
tutors, and show them where good and economical meals 
may be obtained. But the paternal interest of the 
Government does not cease here, for it makes a daily 
allowance of bread to all students, rich and poor, and 
where a scholar is devoid of means will provide him with 
the other necessaries of life. Thus at Fez every child 
studies on a full stomach. The system of paying tutors 
is also salutary, for his salary depends on the progress 
made by those under his charge, and presents of mouna 
(food) and money are sent by the parents as the child 
reaches the various standards of his education. The 
usual age for school attendance is five, and the child 
remains until eleven or twelve. There are besides fifteen 
girls’ schools at. Fez, which are also regulated by the 
Habous, but in these the attendance is not so strict, and 
they have not found such wide favour as the boys’ schools. 
The Habous are likewise responsible for the administra- 
tion of outdoor and indoor relief, and are charged with 
the upkeep of the homes for the sick, blind, and aban- 
doned children, of whom, thanks to concubinage, there 
are a great number. Outdoor relief is distributed at 
various centres daily to all those who have received the 
authority of the Habou of their district to draw it—soup 
in the morning, meat at midday, and in the evening the 
national dish coscous. The Habous, in their peculiar 
capacity, are also charged with the upkeep and super- 
vision of the public baths, of which the splendid water- 
supply of the capital allows of an unlimited number. 
These are open to men in the morning, women in the 
afternoon, and can be hired for a very low sum by whole 
families at night. They also look after the public 
bakeries, to which the inhabitants carry their home-made 
loaves to be baked, and their favourite luxury, a baked 
sheep’s-head. The Habous also regulate the water-supply, 
and are responsible for the cleansing of the streets and 
for the disposal of refuse. The city of Fez has one official, 
named the Mohtaseb, who occupies a unique position. 
His authority is unbounded, and he is subject only to 
the direct orders of the Maghzen, and unless he be a man 
of upright character and above the temptations of his 
office, his opportunities for peculation and abuse of power 
are unlimited. His position is analogous to that of a 
mayor, but a mayor free from the votes of a town council 
and the interference of a Local Government Board auditor. 
The Mohtaseb supervises the institutions of the town and 
those who administer them, and his functions. are prin- 
cipally those of a supreme court of appeal. The Habous 


are charged with the inspection of the markets and 
schools, and the collection of taxes is also under their con- 
trol. If there is a dispute about a bargain he is the final 
arbitrator ; he can regulate the price of necessaries accord- 
ing to his will; he can open or close the public baths 
and markets; and he can dismiss teachers and appoint 
them. Wielding such immense power, the selection 
of the Mohtaseb has to be made with extreme care. 








THE THEATRE 


Ir was with some amusement that we read what appeared 
to be the serious suggestion of a well-known American 
manager that the time is rapidly arriving when English 
managers will be obliged to go to America for their plays. 
It is a melancholy fact that English managers are not 
judicious in their selection of plays. They seem to think 
that because a man has had several plays produced the 
business-like thing to do is to produce his new play, 
which they are conscious is bad, rather than produce the 
play of an unknown author, which they like very much. 
We know how unbusiness-like this argument is. We 
remember, to take two recent instances, “ The Thunder- 
bolt” and “ Mid-Channel,” both from the pen of the 
master dramatist, Sir Arthur Pinero. The manager who 
produced these is a man almost alone among his confréres 
for astuteness and a knowledge of his business. Yet so 
little is he aware of what the public wants that he placed 
these two pieces, which were suited only to the matinée 
programme of enthusiastic societies, into his evening bill. 
They proved to contain everything that the public does 
not want, for they were pessimistic, cruel, unpleasant, 
unhappy, unkind. Their plots were written round a set 
of most obnoxious people, and their brilliant construction 
and excellent dialogue were thrown away. In all prob- 
ability the manager who risked his money upon these 
two plays could have placed his hand immediately upon 
any number of quite charming pieces by new writers, had 
he been endowed with the courage that goes to make the 
real success. In taking these two instances we place our 
finger unerringly upon the weakness and upon the reason 
of the frequent failure of the theatrical manager, and also 
upon the reason why the much-interviewed American 
managers boastingly suggest that. American plays must 
find their way to the English stage. 

We are led to believe that ten per cent. of the educated 
class of this country write plays. University men, public 
schoolmasters, retired soldiers and _ sailors, county 
cricketers, all novelists, all dramatic critics, a great many 
actors, a few magistrates, all briefless barristers, are 
industrious playwrights. Their work, nicely typed, cor- 
rectly bound in brown paper and duly underlined in red 
ink where necessary, finds its way first hand, or through 
the office of an agent, into the theatrical sanctum. Many 
of these plays are lost in the dark and dusty recesses of 
the theatre, and most of the others are returned unread. 
Ninety per cent. of them are, in all probability, quite 
hopeless. The remainder are no doubt fresher in idea, 
brighter and more humorous in dialogue than those plays 
by well-known men which are produced in quick succes- 
sion merely on the strength of the author’s name. For 
all that, the time will never come when the English 
manager, who knows very much less as to the value of 
& play than his audience, will go to America for his 
pieces. Intelligent playgoers here have never yet given any 
support whatever to the work of American dramatists. 
It is quite impossible for them to do so. The reasons 
are obvious. They are written in a language which 
English people cannot understand, and their characters, 
being American, are, to the English eye, often more in 
the nature of freaks than human beings. In construction 
they are often crude and artless, and the plots are written 
round a series of incidents that are far-fetched and melo- 
dramatic. This being so, they are only likely to appeal 





to the local audiences of New York and its sister cities. 
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English managers will continue to rely upon the pens of 
aiiboun native dramatists, however feeble taey may have 
become by age or however warped and pessimistic under 
the influence of what was called, until the untimely death 
of the Repertory Theatre, the New School. When they 
cannot procure the work of these dramatists they will 
continue to fall back upon adaptations of plays which 
have appealed to the public taste in France. Neither 
bitter experience nor the unexpected possession of money 
will ever make the managers as we have them rely upon 
the judgment of competent readers, or grow out of the 
habit of fear and indecision. 


Luckily for playgoers, there are several societies in 
existence which are doing a great deal to counteract the 
fear and indecision of the managers by producing the 
work of new writers, and by this means forcing the 
managers to realise, even against their will, the fact that 
the plays of which they are afraid do appeal to audiences. 
Already several such plays, which wandered from manager 
to manager and became dog-eared in their hopeless search 
for a home, have been lifted out of the enthusiastic hands 
of one or other of these societies, and placed into the 
evening bill of a regular theatre. It is true that they 
have in this way fallen into the hands of an actor-manager 
who did not act so well as the unheard-of provincial actor 
or London theatre understudy who created the leading 
part; but, at any rate, the plays were given the oppor- 
tunity of being seen and appreciated by the great body 
of playgoers, and their authors the hall-mark of success ; by 
which the much-desired new blood was brought into the 
theatre. 


In giving serious consideration to this interesting point, 
we find that even were our theatre managers as a body 
equipped with the ability which would enable them to 
conduct their theatres with something in the nature of a 
policy, they nearly all labour under the extreme handicap 
of limited capital. Again and again a good play has been 
produced, and has earned the enthusiasm of the critics; 
but because it was brought out at the wrong time of year, 
or during the hot weather, has been withdrawn for lack 
of money to run it into a great success. The conclusion 
that we are bound to come to with regard to our managers 
is, therefore, that lack of means often ties their hands in 
the business of the theatre. Many of them are actors who 
have had no training in business, and who bring to their 
work nothing but a very natural desire for self-glorifi- 
cation. So long as they can appear in a part which is 
loiger and more effective than any other in the play, 
they are happy, and they run through the money pro- 
vided by optimistic syndicates with an airiness and a 
nonchalance which is astonishing. How they are able, 
by what magic they continue to provide themselves with 
the means to remain in possession of a theatre, passes com- 
prehension. There must be an attraction about the theatre 
which many apparently hard-headed people find irresis- 
tible. The other managers are, for the most part, men 
with every qualification except that one which is the most 
important—a knowledge of what the public wants. They 
do not realise their deficiency and seek the assistance of 
a well-informed man; they argue that the public must 
want nothing but just that play which they choose that 
it shall want. The result is failure and reproaches. Oddly 
enough, what the public wants is generally the right thing. 
In nine cases out of ten the piece which is a success is 
& piece which deserves to succeed. It has been so from 
the beginning of things. Wherefore, if the public was 
iven the pieces which deserve to succeed, instead of the 
pieces which, in so many cases, are produced for some 
other reason, there would not be so much talk of bad times 
in the theatre. 

The fact is that the management of the English stage 
stands urgently in need of re-construction. Theatres can- 
nyt be run on business lines unless they are run by busi- 
ness men. The ineffably feeble amateurishness which is 
the characteristic of theatre management to-day must be 
cut out. It is a disease, a canker, which is undermining 








the constitution of the English stage. If all the London 
theatres were to fall into the hands of the Civil Service 
Supply Association, or Harrods, or any other properly 
organised business concern, with keen, competent, intelli- 
gent men at its head, and they were to be bunched together 
in one company, it is safe to say that investors would 
receive dividends of not less than 10 per cent. annually. 
Plays would be chosen on their merits. The tyro would 
stand a chance with the well-known dramatist. There 
would be no stars who draw salaries ab urdly out of pro- 
portion to their value, and no actor or actress, however 
inexperienced, would receive less than two pounds. Every- 
thing in the theatre would find its level, and, after a dark 
period of from ten to fifteen years, the play would once | 
again become “the thing.” 


THE JAPANESE IN ART 


Tuer is perhaps no task so difficult as to form an adequate 
appreciation of the characteristic art of any particular 
nation unless we are first thoroughly saturated with the 
atmosphere and spirit of the people under review. Nor is 
the task in any way simplified when the art is of such 
delicate and intimate nature as characterises the best pro- 
ducts of Japan. One therefore must visit the Art Section 
of the Anglo-Japanese Exhibition fully prepared to make 
allowances for the aggressive Occidentalism of its surround- 
ings, the staring white buildings, the sombre-clad subur- 
ban, and the dull grey sky that are the essential attributes 
of a real English exhibition. Such surroundings cannot, 
however, greatly militate to diminish the delight the 
exhibits must give to any one blest with an artistic tem- 
perament or the power of appreciating scrupulous and 
realistic workmanship. 

There is so much to inspect and admire in every single 
section that little space can be devoted to the ancient art 
of Japan, especially as the more modern work is the most 
interesting, as illustrating the comparative progress made 
bv the Island Empire. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
feature of what is termed the retrospective section of the 
exhibition is that while just as in other nations the waves 
of artistic performance correspond with the fluctuations 
of Japan’s material prosperity, the Eastern civilisation was, 
both in artistic and technical ability, at least two centuries 
ahead of the Western world. Take for example the 
wooden image of Kwannon of the ninth century, or the 
Kokuzo (Akasagrbha) from the Kongo-Ji temple at Nara; 
they are quite as fine, if not finer, than the most perfect 
specimens of Gothic art, while one must wait till the heyday 
of the Italian Renaissance to find dignity and grace equal 
to the thirteenth-century image of Kwannon, or the 
unapproachable grandeur of the Uyesugi Shigefusa of 
the same period. 

There was, of course, bound to be a certain decadence 
after these periods of greatness, and in both the twelfth 
and fifteenth centuries there is a distinct tendency to gaudi- 
ness and super-ornamentation. The seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries are noticeable for the extraordinary 
attention to detail, even in a country that makes a speciality 
of such observance. The paintings of Iwasa Matabei (1578- 
1650) and of Hishikawa Moronobu (1638-1714) will give 
a much wider range of knowledge of contemporary manners 
and customs than a dozen textbooks on the subject. The 
Yedo of the later artist, for instance, depicts apparently 
a water carnival. In it one can recognise the noble lord 
and his lady passing by unconscious of their surroundings, 
the courtesan flirting with her paramour, and rival boat- 
men slanging each other with the fluency of Thames 
bargees, and in one corner the typical longshoreman 
enticing an amorous couple with his usual “ Nice day for a 
sail, sir!” 

In their metal and lacquer one can follow the same rough 
divisions. The tenth century Suzuri-Bako inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl, or the lacquered saddle similarly decorated, 
which was used by Minamoto-no-Yoshitsune about 1140, 
are finer than anything produced in Europe till the early 
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eurs of the fifteenth century, if not much later still. 

e collection of seventeenth-century Inro and incense 
boxes, enamelled and inlaid with all the colours of the rain- 
bow, show in their turn the minuteness that is charac- 
teristic of the period. 

The only really decadent period of Japanese art is the 
latter eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries, where one 
notices not only a resumption of the gaudiness that mars 
the fifteenth-century work, but also the want of perspective 
and angularity of posture that one is apt to associate with 
Oriental art. And so we come to modern art. Here, too, as 
in the early periods, Japan has sent us of her very best, and 
it must ss Sa to pick out those in each genre which appear 
superior to all others. In the paintings and drawings, 
Jippo Araki and Kampo Araki both show themselves artists 
of the highest merit. Gyokuden Murase’s “Flowers and 
Birds” are painted in the vivid yet soft colours that are 
so essentially Japanese, while Kohkoku Nakai’s “Scene 
after Rain” is wonderfuily realistic. One can almost smell 
the dank earth and feel the mist rising up under the 
warmth of the sun’s rays. But undoubtedly the two best 
are “Tigers,” by Suiseki Ohashi, and “Tame Monkeys,” 
by Seiho Takeuchi. The Japanese and Chinese were intel- 
ligent portrayers of natural history long before the Euro- 

s were, and their progress has been steadily main- 
tained, In the result the tiger padding softly through the 
snow and the monkeys swinging idly on the bars need 
but breath to make them live. They put our finest animal 
painters to shame, 

Among the paintings that approximate more closely to 
Western schools it is very noticeable that, owing probably 
to the fineness of the texture on which the Japanese paint, 
their oil colours seem much smoother and slicker than ours, 
In this section one work stands out preeminent. “ Soft 
Breezes,” by Sanzo Wada, has the same flair that charac- 
terises Frank Brangwyn’s best work. It is magnificent 
both in composition and execution. 

Taking the bronze-work and carving together, the piece 
deservedly awarded the chief honour is Kingoro Ezawa’s 
group, “ Training a Young Archer.” The grace and power 
in the none figure and the intelligent enquiry on the face 
of the child leave nothing to the imagination. Scarcely 
less fine are “The Wrestlers,” by Naojiro Haibara, The 
straining muscles, the tense features, and the marvellous 
grouping of the combatants make it more like a snapshot 
than a study. There is the same power in it that charac- 
terises Meissonier’s famous “La Rixe.” Another wonder- 
ful piece of carving is of a man catching snipe with a net 
by Kazuo Utagawa, in ivory, while the best of the 
remainder are “A Girl Leading Blind Man,” by Sessei 
Okazaki, “A Flock of Sheep,” a beautiful bas-relief in 
wood by Komei Ishikawa, and a wooden plaque, inlaid 
with reeds and wild duck in coloured shell, by the same 
superlative artist. 

The next section is metal work, and here two pieces 
stand out above all the rest. Katzumi Ito’s flower-vase, 
in some blackened metal, is marvellously carved and 
decorated with gold to represent the God of Thunder, while 
“Carp at Play,” by Joun Ohshima, are most beautifully 
and gracefully fashioned in silver and copper. 

In pottery and porcelain pride of place rightly goes to 
Sobei Kinkozan’s ornamental plate decorated with designs 
of Buddha on a peacock, but an opalescent flower bowl by 
Tomotaro Kato and two white underglazed porcelain pieces, 
decorated with red, blue, and green flowers, are little, if 
at all, inferior. 

The modern lacquer work—a branch of art to all intents 
and purposes unknown in Europe—hardly compares 
favourably with the work of past centuries, but the effects 
they produce in cloisonné enamel are quite marvellous. 
A box covered with a powerful silver sheen and decorated 
with black frogs by Tadasaburo Hattori, an incense burner 
with delicate cherry blossoms and brilliant dragon flies 
by Shibataro Kato, and two plaques by Sosuke Namikawa 
show artistic genius of the highest quality. 

But perhaps the greatest success of the Japanese in com- 
parison with European work is in dyeing, weaving, and 


embroidery. A view of Venice by moonlight in cut velvet, 
by Shinshichi Iida, a sample of Kara-Ori fabric for an Obi, 
of hydrangea pattern, by Jimbei Kawashima, and a won- 
derful embro screen of a pee with wings spread 
alighting on the ground, by Rishichi Tanaka, put a finish- 
ing touch on one of the most marvellous exhibitions of art 
ever seen in the Western world. 





THE ART OF GEORGE DU 
MAURIER 


Tue very interesting exhibition at the Leicester Galleries 
bears the title “ Drawings of ‘Society’ in late Victorian 
days,” by George Du Maurier. The temporal limitation 
surely does insufficient justice to an artist whose style 
was perfection, or to a humorist whose wit is universal 
for all time. Du Maurier, indeed, is one of the very few 
immortals in art. At a recent dinner an eminent dramatic 
critic was bewailing the lack of originality in English 
imagination. “ But how can you expect ry 7 else!” 
asked his neighbour; “Shakespeare, Du urier, and 
Kipling have said all there is to say about every conceiv- 
able cr oe in every imaginable way!” Indeed, if one 
makes allowances for changes in fashion, one must realise 
that the types created by Du Maurier constantly recur 
through the ages, clothed in different dress—sometimes 
in the flowing robes of Rome or Greece, sometimes in the 
frills and furbelows of the Stuart period, sometimes in 
the grotesque formality of the mid-Victorian era, but 
always with some innate characteristic. It was, indeed, in 
ortraying character that the great genius of Du Maurier 
low. very line of the drawing expressed the especial 
type of snobbery, caddishness, or mstheticism that was the 

ominant note in his subject’s character. Sir Gorgius 
Midas delights in his money. Mrs, Ponsonby de Tomkyns 
is the very essence of the social climber; Maudle, Postle- 
thwaite, and Cimabue Brown are the apotheoses of their 
various creeds; while poor dear little middle-class Grigsby 
—does one not meet him at every social crush, in every 
"bus, tram, or railway carriage that one enters! 

Perhaps the most unique feature in’ Du Maurier’s 
humour was its exceptional kindness. Nobody did more 
to expose social and moral fallacies; nobody exposed the 
follies of his time with greater skill or with greater force. 
Yet never once is there the slightest trace of virulence or 
spite either in his drawings or his writings. When one 
remembers that for thirty years Du Maurier lived in per- 
petual fear of total blindness, one wonders at the entire 
absence of rancour in his drawings, though possibly his 
affliction softened his outlook, and he realised that mental 
and moral warps were just as much from God as physical 
suffering. 

Of his technique it is impossible to speak too highly. 
Every line was carefully thought out and put in for a 
special purpose. Every drawing was finished with the 
most scrupulous care, while the completed picture 
appeared bold and free, almost to spontaneity, in execution. 
Phil May alone, in addition to Du Maurier, was gifted 
with the power of conveying in one picture the effect of 
emotion on similar temperaments, and the effect of the 
same emotion on alien spirits as well. If one examines the 
look of rapt admiration on Postlethwaite’s disciples and 
compares it with the bored cynicism of the unesthetic 
heretic, one can read every phase of their character. Du 
Maurier, indeed, deserves to be reckoned among the real 
immortals. It is very fitting that there should be an 
exhibition in London at the same time of the works of 
Felix Moscheles. No better appreciation of the work, 
life, and character of Du Maurier has ever been written— 
or, indeed, apart from its personal interest, no more 
amusing book—than “In Bohemia with Du Maurier,” 
written by his lifelong friend and companion, who, happily, 





is still a hale and hearty old gentleman. 
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BOTTICELLI AND PERUGINO 


I, 
‘Tue names of Botticelli and Perugino do not perhaps on 
ithe surface suggest a common idea other than that of date, 
‘They wee born within two years of each other at a time 


‘when the painting of the Renaissance was mounting to its, 


‘wenith, yet in many ways they are at opposite poles. Botti- 
-celli is the incarnation of movement—the figures and land- 
‘scapes of Perugino are bathed in an hypnotic stillness. 
‘There is a spirit of lightness and joy (though never with- 
out its undercurrent of sadness) in the pictures of Botti- 
‘celli: for Perugino joy is a sentiment unknown. Botti- 
oelli is the painter of allegory and pagan myth; Perugino 
of saints and crucifixions. Both, however, have this in 
‘oommon, that they were the first to realise fully in their 
paintings the mystery of the human soul in the human 
‘body. The expression of mystery is, in a sense, the object 
of all art, and many and wonderful are the expressions of 
it in the early Italian painters. Giotto, Simone Martini, 
Masaccio, Andrea del Castagno, Fra Angelico, Piero della 
Francesca, all (and many more) painted mystery as pro- 
found as has ever been painted since; but it was the 
mystery of circumstance, not of man as a living entity. 
In their pictures and frescoes of the Orucifixion, the Coro- 
nation of the Virgin, the death of Saint Francis, the 
Madonna and Child enthroned, one does not see living 
souls, one sees a great mystic event, a solemn religious 
symbol, of which the human figures are only the necessary 
constituents, with little or no existence apart from the 
scenes which they compose. Giotto came at a time when 
technique was in its infancy. There is charm but no 
human interest in the visions of Fra Angelico. His people 
re not pure by will; they are little dolls—little birds; 
you cannot imagine them speaking; they would have 
nothing to say, though some of them might twitter. Nor 
can you imagine them suffering temptation, for tempta- 
tions would have no attraction, no meaning for them. 

It is in Botticelli and Perugino that you realise for the 
first time the presence of human souls, with all their 
‘weaknesses and contradictions and charm, and you realise 
it almost before you realise the presence of their bodies. 
They are not primarily photographic—that is, they are 
not, like Ghirlandaio’s people, reproductions of things seen, 
They are the embodiments of thoughts. They are full of 
those extremes that mect.. Their cold purity quivers on 
the brink of passion. Their desires, almost greater than 
they can bear, hover between the spirit and the flesh; 
‘towards which they themselves cannot tell. The tension 
and suffering of their minds react upon their bodies and 
make them wasted and feverish, and at the same time 
sensual. Their hands are sensitive to the last degree; 
there is something passionate in the articulated fingers and 
joints; they are like the sensuous, shaping hands of an 
artist. Like Maeterlinck’s “ Pelléas et Mélisande,” they 
are the passive slaves of an inevitable destiny. Like 
Mélisande, they seem to say: “ C’est quelque chose qui est 
plus fort que moi.” The faces which these artists portray 
look at you out of the frames, and their clear, naive 
eyes seem, in spite of themselves, to ask you for something. 
They long to fulfil themselves, but may not. They are 
bewildered and ignorant of the reason and nature of their 
restraint. One feels that, like the flower in the fairy 
story, they would burst at a touch into passionate bloom. 
They are, in fact, types of ourselves, wondering human 
souls struggling to know themselves between the two 
eternities—inexplicable, enigmatic—and therefore per- 


petually interesting. But though the people of Botticelli 
and Perugino are thus radically alike, they are presented 
by the two artists very differently. 

Perugino was an Umbrian, and the spirit of his country 
was deeply rooted in him. Oné could almost think that 
the lazy and slipshod repetition of his later years was a 
reflection of the eternal weariness of the Umbrian land- 
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scapes. His people seem entranced, hypnotised by those 
hills and plains. They are the spirit of Umbria per- 
sonified—the spirit of which one is aware when watching 
the sunset from the rock of Orvieto, in the dream-like purple 
of the hills and their slow, caressing lines, which seem the 
very negation of all movenient; or on the banks of Trasy- 
mene, where, in the unbroken stillness, the lake lies passive 
to the sky like a great iridescent oyster-shell. They seem 
on the point of movement, yet one feels that they will never 
move. In the great “ Deposition” in the Pitti Palace at 
Florence there is no We y in the figures that surround the 
dead Christ; only a silent, contemplative sadness. Many 
of them do not even look at Christ, but are wrapt in the 
melancholy of their distant thoughts, and their abortive 
gestures are no more than reflex actions faintly shadowing 
the workings of their souls. His people have no impulse 
and no will. They are possessed by a silent ecstasy, a 
ceaseless desire, spiritual or sensual, who can tell? “ Leur 
extase va finir sur une tentation,” writes Paul Bourget ‘a 
an admirable criticism of the Umbrian School; and, when 
the temptation comes, we know they will yield to it with » 
sigh, perhaps a sigh of relief. The air around them, 
despite its wideness, is always profoundly still and heavy ; 
it is neither evening nor morning, but a cold, dateless twi- 
light. There is something feverish and sensual in their 
smooth olive skins and wistful brown eyes, and in the 
ecstatic abandonment of those Saint Sebastians, whose deep- 
chested torsos seem built for muscular life. The sensuality 
of Botticelli’s thin figures is entirely pure and natural; to 
them, as to creatures of the forest, it is a matter of course, 
not a luxury. Botticelli is never sentimental; Perugino 
always has a suggestion of sentimentality, and sometimes 
the suggestion becomes an ineludible fact. There is no 
free and cleansing breeze flowing through his landscapes 
as there is through Botticelli’s. One feels that his people 
are “people with a past,” and that they still dream of it 
half regretfully. In fact, his range of emotion is extremely 
limited, and so, in spite of his strong human interest, one 
prefers to visit Perugino occasionally rather than to live 
with him, for one cannot live perpetually in a cold fever or 
an ecstatic dream. 
(To be continued, ) 


THE LITERARY TASTE OF 
OXFORD 


Oxrorp Untversitry has always, from the beginning of 
things, been before the eyes of the nation either for her 
politics, her visitation by Royal Commissions, or her 
literary proclivities. The names of the great writers whom 
she has produced form one long chain from the seventeenth 
century to the present time. But Oxford of to-day is 
as the Goth and the Hun in matters of literary taste. 
The brave old days are over. The chain is broken. Litera- 
ture no longer matters to her. The modern undergraduate 
is not and does not want to be a literary man. To him 
the world is composed of sports, musical comedies, socks, 
straight-grained pipes, and an endless succession of equally 
vitally important matters. Literature for him does not 
exist. It is true that there is a School of English Litera- 
ture in which he may qualify for the degree of Litt.D. 
It is attended, however, by some twenty men of the three 
thousand undergraduates resident to-day. Of these twenty 
perhaps one-half have chosen this School because they 
have literary tastes. The rest labour under the fond and 
mistaken belief that it is the easiest School in which to 
obtain a degree. They contend that as there is no Greek 
or Latin or other language which necessitates real work, 
they will only have to read for an occasional hour between 
tea and Hall of such authors as Shakespeare and Scott and 
the matter is accomplished—they will be able to write 
Litt.D. after their names with one-half the labour attendant 
upon a mere M.A. And apart from the ten just men who 
have taken the English School because of their liking for 
literature, what sign is there of literary taste? 
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The average Oxford man passes his morning in wonder- 
ing if he can safely cut the lectures, thus preparing for 
the afternoon’s exercise. He rests after tea and dallies 
with the weekly and monthly illustrated papers over many 
pipes in his Junior Common Room. This room is provided 
with such periodicals as the’ Spectator, the Atheneum, 
Blackwood’s, Tur Acapgemy, Chambers’s Journal, and 
other serious-minded, literary publications. To find 
them, however, one must needs search on _ out-of- 
the-way shelves and in odd corners where they 
repose unopened and unread. On the other hand, the 
weeklies containing such literary matter as the explana- 
tory notes under the Photograp as of footlight favourites 
are dog-eared and thumb-marked from continuous and 
eager perusal. If a man were caught reading Smollett 
in the privacy of his room, he would be eyed with reproach 
and suspicion, and would, in all probability, be severely 
dealt with. To stay away from the theatre during a 
musical comedy week in order to delight in Sheridan would 
reflect on a man’s whole university career. He would be 
labelled “ pi” by all true sons of Alma Mater, and shunned 
accordingly. Even such writers as Dickens and Thackeray, 
Carlyle and Ruskin are, to the modern rraduate, mere 
names without special meaning. He has a hazy sort of 
notion that Dickens was the man who, hundreds of years 
ago, wrote about a person called Becky Sharp. “ Vanity 
Fair” suggests nothing more to him than the paper in 
which appeared Spy’s cartoons, If one corrects him and 
names Thackeray as being the author of this wonderful 
novel, he ssp i him only as the dull, fusty author his 
father delights in quoting, and deplores the fact that one 
should “waste one’s time” indoors reading it instead of 
comine out into the fresh air. 

Even among modern, present-day authors, the choice of 
reading consists only of the lightest sensational fiction. 
If an undergraduate is asked what is his opinion of William 
de Morgan or Maurice Hewlett he will look in round-eyed 
amazement, and say proudly that he has never heard of 
either of them, The latter-day undergraduate understands 
and appreciates Kipling’s “Barrack-Room Ballads” and 
. Soldiers Three,” but after half an hour’s uneasy puzzling 
over “The Seven Seas,” the Jungle Books, or even 
“Kim,” he returns them to the library feeling that he has 
made a mistake as to the author. Anthony Hope is con- 
sidered good reading. “The Prisoner of Zenda” and 
its sequel are frankly liked, but other books by the same 
author, such as “Father Stafford” and “The King’s 
Mirror,” are too subtle for the undergraduate mind, 
A. E. W. Mason is also appreciated, because he is excitin 
and full of incident, but such a book as Locke’s “ Belové 
Vagabond” is dropped in disgust. The psychology, and 
even the little bits of easy French, are not understood. 

It would seem, therefore, that the literary intelligence 
of the modern Oxford undergraduate is blighted by a too 
devoted attention to the sporting and theatrical papers. 
on he does not assimilate books unless they are 
admixtures of blood and thunder, detectives and sleuth- 
hounds, Like his humbler brethren who patronise the East 
Oxford Theatre, he does not understand a serious play—a 
pay written by such men as Pinero, Galsworthy, or Barrie. 

t does not interest him, and he refuses to sit through it. 
But if the manager fills his stage with girls, more or less 

retty, funny men who blow motor horns and make faces, 

lome dancers; and all the other inanities of musical 
comedy, he will be sure of drawing the undergraduate in 
platoons. A further proof of the lack of literary taste is 
apparent by a glance at the undergraduate papers now 
existing. They consist of advertisements of wines, socks, 
and cigarettes, interlarded with a few paragraphs of inane 
leader and two or three columns of sporting notes. Of 
literary matter there is none, and that is why they continue 
to exist. The good old days of the “Oxford Sausage,” 
“The Student,” and Jackson’s “Oxford Journal” are not 
only dead and buried, but forgotten, and, which is even 
worse, the present-day conscience feels no prick at the 
accusation of being completely dead to literary taste. 

[This is one view; we invite another.—Eprror.] 
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The Cowper & Newton Museum 


Olney, Bucks 
AN_APPEAL FOR ENDOWMENT 


Ten years ago, on the occasion of the Centenary of the death of 

the poet Cowper, the house in which he lived at £ Oloor. was pre 

sented to the town to form a Memorial and Museum. he 

Trustees have, with a number of gentlemen resident in the dis- 

trict, formed an Endowment Committee, of which the Bishop of 
Durham is the Chairman, 


The Secretary is Mr. Thomas Wright, the Cowper and Newton 
Museum, Olney, Bucks, to whom Contributions should be 
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have on his premises. 
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Volume III, The Passing of the Empires, 850 B,C,—330 B.C, 25s,; half-morocco, 50s. 


THE 


$.P.0.K. ENCYCLOP/AEDIC DICTIONARY. 


The Cheapest Comprehensive Dictionary in the World. 


Now enla & Supplementary Volume, making Eight Volumes in all, A work of reference to the 
English ekg with a full account of their Origin, Meaning, Pronunciation, and Use. Consistin Lelio a 
imp. 8vo. : Loe = 4. son a is ys yon by ee ee and over 3,000 Wood ngravings and 
Diagrams. Invaluable for ome, the ege, an 6 00 n t Volumes, cloth, boun 
SUPPLEMENTARY VOLUME separately, cl cloth, 108. 6d. ; half-bound, 12s, , be 7 -eannioge ara) Aarne 


London: Northumberland Avenue, W.O. ; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Brighton: 129, North Street, 
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\¥PH-WRITING.—Authors’ MSS. 1s. 
per 1,000 words; over 40,000, 10d. ; no 
upfair * cutting” of —~ 4 poe OPeatl 
8} good standard machio 
rn on abpltoation, fain Estab- 


lished 1893,—SIKES SIKES, 223,, 
Hammersmith Road, London, W 


R promptly 
accurately done, 10d. per 1,000 words, 
imens and references, — Address Mins 
ESSER, The Orchard, Cotterill Koad, Sur- 
biton, 8. W. 


A LADY, and her Mother, experienced 

Church workers, desire work in country 
village, where Catholic privileges are obtain- 
able. Required, in exchange, two rooms, 
with attendance, ete., free of charge, Orders 
for artistic work, embroidery, lace, etec., also 
desired. Address : ~ M188 JOHNSON, The Limes, 
10, Kennington Avenue, Bishopston, Bristol. 








New and Revised Edition, 64., post free, 
“Shall we ever Reach the Pole ?” 


t 


pY “FR A.&”. , 


interested in the POLAR WARFARE Id 
reud this brochure, which ph Rg iy 4, b= of 
M, Plateau, the Boiginn ysleist, and others d 
selentific ground for bell that it is not to 


reach the Pole. 





Saturday m coun 1“ cr os aoe 

Manchester ve er: preamen are ad. 

th much ingenuity, thelr bearing on the 

qnostion of the existence of the Poles is discussed with 
some learning.” 

Ir’ Times: ‘He seeks to show that it Ia not 
potable for any human being to reach either of the 
Poles, and that the conditions in the extreme North 
are sensationally different from those which aré gener- 
ally supposed to exist.” 


LONDON: BR, MORGAN, NORWOOD, 8.0. 





Copies of the ‘‘ Academy’’ 


are now on sale at Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Son’s Book- 








Stalls and Shops. 


MUDIES’ SELEOT LIBRARY, LTO., 
80.34, NEW OXFORD STREET. W.C. 


pra iye 8%, Wecaingtan High Bwest, We | 
SPECIAL OFFER. 
G. W. E. RUSSELL’S “Seeing and 
Hearing,” Published at 7/6 net. 
New copies offered at 3/6. 


“SANDRINGHAM.” The Royal 

Home of Sport: Special Photo- 

graphs. Published at 10/6. New 

copies offered at 5/s. | 
| SEND FOR 

Full List of Mudies' Special Offer. 

——————— ——l 


OOKS.—ALL OUT - OF - PRINT 


d RARE BOOKS on any subject, 
SUPPLIED. The most expert Book finder: 
extant. Please state wants and ask 


OATALOGUE. 
exohanging any for others 

from my various Lists. Special List 
of 2,000 Books 1 
EDW, BAKER’S Great op, 14-16, John: 
Bright 8t., Birmingham, Jane Austen's Novels 
coloured plates, 10 vols,, 85s, net, for 2ls, 
Solon's Old English Porcelain, £2 1s, 6d., for 
858, Harmeworth Atlas and Gazetteer, 64s., for 
oie neenenis How to Become an Author, 5s , 
or 2s, 6d, 





Ty 


IVATH LIBRARIOS OATA- 
LOGUSD and indexed in an efficient 
manner by Young Man interested in. 
Literature. Can anyone find him work? 
Write first instance, HOUSTON, 56, Strone’ 








Road, Forest Gate, 





AUTOGRAPH LETTERS AND SCOTTISH 
DOCUMENTS, 


Messrs: GLENDINING & Co., Ltd., are instructed t» 

sell by Auction, without reserve, at their Galleries, 7, Argyll 
Street, Oxford Circus, W., on MONDAY, July 18th and following 
day, at 1 30 p.m. precisely, a unique collection of Autograph Letters 
and old Scottish Documents of great variety hitherto unpublished. 
May be viewed on SATURDAY, July |'th, and mornings of 
sale. 


Catalogues on Application to the Auctioneers. 

















NOW ON SALE. THE JULY 


BOOK MONTHLY 


6d. net. 


CONTENTS: 

PERSONAL AND PARTICULAR: ‘Time, Men and 
Events in Bookland; a Gossip, with Pictures to Brighten it. 

THE SEA! THE SEA! And the Best Hundred Books 
Dealing With It—By J. E. Patterson. 

THE LAKE POETESSES: Their Art and Part in the 
Wordsworth Revival—By W. Bailey Kempling. 

A LONDON LETTER: The Goodness of the American 
Heroine and Another Topic—By the Editor. 

PAGES IN WAITING; or, a Librarian’s Adventures among 

GHT AND LEADING N 

LI F 
Gathered from the Book World. ah 4 oer. 

THE GENERAL READER: Snap-Shot Reviews of the Best- 
Selling Books. re 

NEW BOOKS NEARLY READY : Particulars of Interesting 
Volumes Likely to be Published this Month. 

BOOKS OF THE MONTH: a Classified Catalogue of the 
Noteworthy Books, New Editions and Reprints ives, 


THE PERIODICALS: Contents of this Month’s Reviews 
and Magazines, . 











“THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN 


LAND AND WATER” Illustrated, 


(ESTapLisuep 1862) 


A High-class Sporting and Agricultural Journal. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, PRIOR SIXPENCE. 


Circulates among the Wealthy Classes, Clubs and 
Sportsmen all over the World. 


**Che Countp Gentleman & Land & Water” 
Contains articles by Experts on— 
SHOOTING, FISHING, HUNTING, POLO, COLF, YACHTING, RACING, 
MOTORING, HORSE AND DOG BREEDING, FARMING AND GARDEN- | 
ING, FIELD SPORTS, AGRICULTURE, HORSE, CATTLE AND DOG 
SHOWS, TRAVEL AND AVIATION, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
AT HOME. ELSEWHERE ABROAD. 
Twelve Months .. £1 8 0 Ord Issue. 
Six Months .,, ... a 14 0 rn 
Three Months .. o 7 0 | Twelve Mooths ... 61 170 
Six Menaths © 18 6 
CANADA (Ordinary Issue). 
Twelve Months ... £1 10 6'| /ofee Months ° 93 
The above rates include all 


Six Months... .. Or 3 
Three Months .. 0 7 9 Special Numbers. 








Gditorial, Advertisement and Publishing Offices; 
12, BURLEIGH STREET, STRAND, W.C. 








SIMPKIN, MARSHALL 6 CO., 4, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, London, E.C. 
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REMARKABLE NEW BOOKS. 


‘Walter Scott Publishing Co’s 


LONDON (PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C.) and FELLING-ON-TYNE, 


6s. 


6s. 


6s. 


6s 


6s. 


5S. 


5S. 


58. 


38. 


38. 


i 2s. 


2s, 


od. Hypnotism (Dr. Atsert Mott). 6s. od. 
628 pp. 
od. Modern Organic Chemistry 6s. od. 
(Professor C. A. KEANE, D.Sc.), 520 pp. with Diagrams, 
od. Cricketer’s Birthday Book 6s. od. 
(T. B. TROWSDALE), 350 pp. with Action Photographs. 
od. Swedish Fairy Tales (F. BERG). 6s. od. 
259 pp. _Lavishly Illusttated, 
od. The Lord of the Dark Red Star 6s. od, 
(EUGENE LEE-HAMILTON). An Historical Novel. 
od. The Evolution of Matter 5s. od. 
(LE BON). 439 pp. Illustrated. 
od. The Psychology of Alcoholism 5s. od. 
(Rev. G. B, CUTTEN). 354 pp. _ Illustrated, 
od. Foundations of Political Economy _ 5s. od. 
(W. B.. ROBERTSON, M.A.). 249 pp. 
6d. The Story of Opera 3s. 6d. 
(MARKHAM LEE, M.A,, Mus.Doc,), Vol. of “ The Music Story Series.” 
6d. Science and Hypothesis 3s. 6d. 
(POINCARE). 244°pp. 
6d. The Book of the Peach 2s. 6d. 
(WARD, F.R.H.S.). 113 pp. Illustrated, 
6d. How to Fence (GraANDIERE). 2s. 6d. 
121 pp. With Action Photos, 


PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, STATIONERY.—The best, cheapest, and quickest work executed and published by the 


WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., Lo 
Please ask for prices. Illustrated catalogue, magazines, sermons, essays, commercial, and 








THE WALTER SCOTT PUBLISHING COMPANY, LTD. 


At all Booksellers’ or of the Publishers (Post Free), 


LONDON (Paternoster Square, E.C.) and Felling-on-Tyne, 


ee eee OO OTT 





gaa 
i et 





ndon (Paternoster-square) and Felling-on-Tyne. Half-tone work a special 


eee 
a TOE 


ty 


ne art printing, Small or large. 
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JHE SPECTATOR says you 





" “could not do better than read this book.” 


THE PASSING OF | 
THE SHEREEFIAN EMPIRE. 


By ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, 


’ Author of ‘Port Arthur: The Siege and Capitulation.” 








Illustrated. 15s. net. 





“Of particular interest to Service men are the description and analysis of 
the French troops engaged in the Chaouia campaign and of the Spanish force in the 
Riff campaign, and the well thought-out deductions drawn therefrom, Apart from . 
its value in these directions,—and it is literally crammed with useful facts,—the book 
reads as thrillingly as any novel, with tenfold more interest than the ordinary run of 
that class of fiction.”— War Office Times. 


“Tt is a very full and interesting work that the author has given us, and 
one that will probably make many readers desirous of visiting the land which he 
finds so exhilarating.” —7he Datly Telegraph. 


‘Of all books about Morocco, this one is quite the best.”— Zé Observer. 


‘Those who remember Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett's book upon the Siege of 
Port Arthur will welcome this new volume from so enterprising and brilliant a 
war correspondent.”—Dazly Graphic. 


‘“ This thoughtful, entertaining, and valuable book.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 
‘The book is an interesting study of the condition of affairs in Morocco 
and as a record of adventure it makes excellent reading.’—orning Post. 


“The writer of this most interesting and instructive volume ‘is already 
favourably known to fame as the author of the best English book on the Siege of 
Port Arthur, and now he may be congratulated on having produced an equally 
pre-eminent account of recent events in Morocco.”—Daily Chroniele. 


“No book written about Morocco in recent years has shown a better grasp 
of facts or a sounder judgment of the forces at work in what was down to a few 
years ago Africa’s last great independent Empire.” —7he /dlustvated London News. 


“One reads this really vivid book by Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett much as one 
reads the narratives of the Conquistadores.” — Zhe Nation. 


othe excellent book, to the great interest and variety of which it is impossjble 
to do justice here.” — Glasgow News. 


‘A valuable and fascinating volume.’—Sunday Chronicée, 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


_ At all Booksellers’ and Libraries, 
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